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AMERICAN AID TO FRANCE 


A Balance Sheet of the Marshall Plan 


By Irwin Ross 


nN 1950, a Marshall Plan “labor team” returned from 

France with the disquieting report that American lar- 
gesse was by-passing the French worker and enriching his 
bosses. As a result, General Marshall’s bold plan had 
hardly dented the power of the Communists. “Something 
must trickle down to the worker,” the unionists insisted. 
That something, to no one’s surprise, was higher wages, 
lower prices, fairer taxes, low-cost houses. As one colum- 
nist put it, in the uncomplicated fashion of all columnists, 
“Marshall Plan administrators do have a duty to step into 
France’s industrial setup and reorganize it... .” 

But, in the end, the Marshall Planners reorganized the 
“setup” not one whit. This restraint, not confined to 
France, has led many critics to doubt the extent to which 
our entire European Recovery Program achieved its 
goals. The view has spread that the Marshall Plan was 
perhaps an economic success, but a political failure; that 
it left in its wake popular disillusion and a susceptibility 
to Communist propaganda hardly diminished since 1948; 
that it represented a grand opportunity squandered 
through our inability to exact social reform as the price 
of dollar aid. 

These impressions are worth examining. Although the 
Marshall Plan is now history, other foreign-aid programs 
will continue to be financed by the American people for 
a long time to come. So long as the view persists that we 
have thrown money around to insufficient advantage, such 
future efforts may be prejudiced. 

In the current re-evaluation of our foreign commit- 
ments, we can perhaps learn a good deal from the opera- 
tions of the Marshall Plan in France. For not only did 
France receive the greatest chunk of American aid— 
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$2,576,800,000 up to December 31, 1951—but she also 
presented the full range of problems that any foreign- 
aid mission is likely to encounter. 

Briefly put, the objectives of the Marshall Plan were 
to revive dispirited economies, restore and perhaps ex- 
ceed prewar levels of production, and close the dollar 
gap. The American people were also given to under- 
stand that the Communist movement in Western Europe 
would recede into the shadows after our billions went to 
work. 

The bulk of our aid to France was in the form of 
grants ($2,157,300,000 by the end of 1951). The dollars 
never went directly to business firms, but to the Govern- 
ment, which would, in effect, sell them to businessmen in 
exchange for francs. 95 per cent of these “counterpart” 
francs were to be used by the French Government to 
“stimulate” productive activities, promote financial stabil- 
ity, and so on. The allocation of the counterpart funds 
had to be agreed to by the local U.S. administrators; 
we also had veto power over the use made of the dollars.* 

The Marshall Plan’s first major success was as a rescue 
operation. In 1947-48, France was running a huge dollar 
deficit; bankruptcy loomed. The Communists had thrown 
the country into an uproar with a series of massive po- 
litical strikes; de Gaulle had arisen as a savior on the 
Right, and, in the fevered atmosphere that prevailed, 
even a civil war did not appear impossible. In short 
order, the Marshall Plan helped stabilize the situation 
and dashed the Communists’ hopes. The injection of dol- 
lars kept the nation solvent. We fed the French, fueled 
their homes, provided the raw materials to keep the 
factories from running down. For example, in fiscal 1948 
more than one-third of the $971,800,000 in paid ship- 


* The European Recovery Program, voted in April 1948, was originally supposed 
to run to June 30, 1952. Late in 1951, however, Congress's foreign-aid appropria 
tion shifted the balance from economic to military aid and, at the end of 1951, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration was superseded by the Mutual Security 
Agency, which carried on many of the same and a great many additional activities. 
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ments covered grain, fats and oils, sugar, dairy products 
and coal. 

But the Marshall Plen was far more than a rescue op- 
eration. From the outset, it had a large hand in the re- 
suscitation of French industry and agriculture. France’s 
economy was in a sad state of disrepair even before 
World War II, with capital investment at a level where 
it did little more than cover replacement. The war’s de- 
struction amounted to about double the loss in 1914-18. 

Physical reconstruction got under way even before the 
end of the war, but it was not until the start of the 
Monnet Plan in 1947 that a massive effort was begun to 
modernize France’s industrial plant. In its first five years, 
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some 3,800,000 million francs (at December 1951 prices) 
were invested—more than 20 per cent of which came 
from Marshall Plan counterpart funds. Thus, it might 
be said that American aid was roughly responsible for 
one-fifth the achievement of the Monnet Plan. Actually, 
it is difficult to measure our contribution mathematically, 
for if France had lacked these dollars many crucial items 
of American equipment could not have been purchased 
and sections of the investment program, of a far greater 
franc cost, would have been impossible to undertake, 

Our contribution was a significant one, and it paid off 
handsomely. For there is no doubt of the success of the 
Monnet Plan. By 1952, France had acquired the most 
modern steel industry on the Continent, with four huge 
continuous strip mills—the Sollac and Usinor plants. 
Productivity in the coal mines exceeded the 1929 level. 
Mammoth dams and hydroelectric power stations pro- 
vided vast resources of cheap electricity. Industrial out- 
put was 50 per cent higher than in 1938 and 13 per cent 
higher than in 1929, the best previous year. The Monnet 
Plan had concentrated its efforts in seven basic sectors— 
coal, steel, electricity, cement, farm machinery, trans- 
portation and oil refining; substantial gains were regis- 
tered almost everywhere. 

In its first years, the Marshall Plan also had a salutary 
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effect on France’s balance-of-payments position. Exports 
increased and France’s total deficit on current account 
fell from $1,635,000,000 in 1948 to $88,000,000 in 1950. 
But in 1951 the situation deteriorated badly (the deficit 
was $245,000,000 by July) and drastic import restric- 
tions had to be imposed early in 1952. Large subsidies 
were also granted to exporters, but exports kept falling. 
Doubtless the most important cause of France’s poor 
showing has been the greatest inflation in all of Western 
Europe, which priced her products out of the market. 
In relation to the dollar area, however, France suffers 
from the same malaise which afflicts other nations of 
Western Europe: The American colossus buys and invests 
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abroad far less than it sells. Nonetheless, France’s dollar 
gap—like Western Europe’s—was not as great in 1952 
as in 1948. 

The Marshall Plan, then, initially saved France from 
economic collapse, reduced its dollar hemorrhage, and 
aided immeasurably in the revival of the country’s basic 
industry. But these achievements have failed io silence 
the program’s critics. For they are concerned with several 
undisputed failures. To start with, the Marshall Plan 
hardly brought a more abundant life to the French work- 
er—and it was by improving his lot that it was hoped to 
reduce Communist influence. 

It is hopelessly frustrating to try to make accurate 
comparisons of French living standards, prewar and post- 
Marshall Plan. Detailed statistics are hard to come by, 
and the validity of those that exist are hotly disputed. 
A variety of involved computations inevitably lead em- 
ployers’ groups to conclude that workers are somewhat 
better off than before the Marshall Plan, whereas the 
unions come to the not remarkable conclusion that they 
are not. The economists of the United States Embassy, 
surveying the situation at the end of 1951, found that 
“the average worker’s purchasing power .. . afforded him 
only a meager living and remained lower than in 1938, a 
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Whether the French worker is a couple of percentage 
points better or worse off than in 1938, the fact remains 
that he is not very well off. A Marshall Plan study of a 
skilled worker in the metallurgical industry in Paris, 
in October 1951, showed that he earned 10,753 francs 
a week, approximately $27 at the free-market rate of 400 
francs to the dollar, including family allowance for two 
children. Unskilled workers, of course, fared worse. If 
he was lucky, however, the worker might have a four- 
room prewar apartment at a very low fixed rental. If he 
was unlucky, his family might be jammed into a single 
room or two. The Government calculates that 240,000 
new housing units a year for twenty years are needed. 
From 1945 to the end of 1951, however, only 249,800 
houses of all types had been built. In 1952, the figure 
was not much over 80,000. 

Failure to lift living standards appreciably is advanced 
by most of the critics as the reason why the Communist 
party still remains a potent force. It is true, of course, 
that in France, where the mystique of the Left still exerts 
a strong emotional pull, a sizable core of Communist 
strength would probably remain even if living standards 
rose to American levels. On the other hand, many work- 
ers unquestionably vote Communist as a periodic protest 
against their bleak circumstances. Over the past few 
years, Communist strength, as reflected by the fate of 
their trade unions and press, has diminished a good deal. 
Nonetheless, better than 5,000,000 Frenchmen still vote 
Communist, and the party retains considerable strength 
in the factories. 

Labor members of the ECA Mission in France strongly 
believed that the French Government, out of indifference 
or sheer lack of imagination, was derelict in its respon- 
sibility to raise living standards. The duty devolved on 
the Americans to prod the French into taking a more en- 
lightened view. 

The labor militants argued that, if the diplomatic ap- 
proach failed, we had the power to make our proposals 
persuasive. For the ECA Mission could always exercise 
its veto over the use made of counterpart funds. Specifi- 
cally, the laborites wanted the French to use more coun- 
terpart for low-cost housing, for the housing shortage was 
regarded as the most grievous deficiency in the French 
standard of living. There were also rumblings about 
forcing an agreement whereby the benefits of increased 
productivity, in plants receiving Marshall aid, would 
not be hogged by the employer but doled out to workers 
and consumers in higher wages and lower prices. But, 
throughout, the main emphasis was on housing. 

Initially, the ECA Mission chiefs resisted the proposal. 
It smacked too much of labor sentimentality; its eco- 
nomic wisdom was more dubious. But gradually the Mis- 
sion came around to the labor view. In 1949, it finally 
asked the French to use 20 billion counterpart francs for 
the low-cost housing program. This was modest enough, 
involving the construction of something under 12,000 





housing units. But when the 1950 figures came out, only 
12 billion francs were allocated. Later, the Mission chiefs 
became so concerned with the problem of Marshall Plan 
benefits “trickling down” to consumers that they decided 
to urge the use of all the counterpart of one year for 
the low-cost housing program. But before that proposal 
could be made, the Korean War erupted and it was ap- 
parent that rearmament would take precedence. 
Throughout this period, however, the Mission was un- 
willing to use compulsion. There was no doubt of our 
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power over the counterpart funds, but its exercise, in the 
opinion of the Mission chiefs, could have provoked a 
political crisis. Either that, or the counterpart money 
would have been “sterilized”—zi.e., not used. We were 
dealing, after all, with a sovereign country; our powers 
in pressing our collaboration were purely formal. The 
very fact that we offered the carrot meant that we could 
not use the stick. Such was the dominant view. 

The economic argument with the French really came 
down to a question of the pace of the Monnet Plan. No- 
body disputed the fact that basic industry had the first 
claim on the country’s resources. Rehousing the nation, 
at the expense of re-equipping the capital plant, would 
have insured ultimate ruin. But the alternatives did not 
have to be pushed to extremes, labor contended. Was it 
not reasonable, the doubters asked, to slow the rate of 
investment somewhat in order to free more resources 
for consumers? Was it essential, for example, that France 
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have the fastest railway trains in Europe, or her own oil- 
refining industry ? 

The problem of resources, in relation to low-cost 
housing, was essentially a financial one. 41 per cent of 
the Monnet Plan investments was financed by the Gov- 
ernment. So was the great bulk of low-cost housing. If 
the Government increased housing, it would have to cut 
back elsewhere. For it was operating within severe limits. 
War reconstruction imposed an immense burden, as did 
the Indo-China war. Theoretically, it would have been 
possible to finance a larger housing program by increas- 
ing taxes—but taxes were already very high. To have 
financed it by adding to the budgetary deficit would 
have been madness, given France’s vigorous inflation. 
So the question was more houses—and less of something 
else. The Government decided to skimp on the houses. 

Other reforms urged by the Mission would not have 
involved financial problems. They would merely have 
involved a quiet social revolution. Midway in the pro- 
gram, there was a general recognition among the Mar- 
shall Planners that raising living standards ultimately re- 
quired a more efficient economy. The traditional attitude 
of French business prized security over enterprise; the 
emphasis was on high standards of craft and low levels 
of production; controlled prices, low wages and a high 
profit margin were regarded as the only safe approach to 
a market whose expansion was strictly limited. How then 
achieve a buoyant, high-consumption economy? The text- 
book answer was easy: Raise productivity so that business- 
men could afford to pay higher wages and ask lower 
prices, and promote competition in order to force 
efficiency. 

French economists generally agreed on the solution— 
but getting business to move was another matter. Two 
wars, one German occupation, and many years of a 
rapidly depreciating currency made risk-taking seem far 
more foolhardy than would have been the case forty 
years before. There were additional problems: A dynamic 
economy required a high degree of labor mobility, and 
labor just wouldn’t shuffle around if there were no 
houses. To fire redundant workers was made difficult, 
if not impossible, by the unions. To top off the diffi- 
culties, many employers resisted the drive toward com- 
petition and higher productivity in part because the 
impetus came from America. National pride wounds 
easily. 

It would be inaccurate to say that the productivity 
drive was completely unavailing. More than 2,000 French 
businessmen and unionists visited the United States as 
members of productivity teams, and we have also sent 
groups of American experts to tour French factories. 
Certain French businessmen’s associations have taken up 
the productivity chant. But so far the movement is in its 
infancy; results have not been very appreciable. (I am 
not talking, of course, of basic industry, where the bulk 
of the Monnet Plan investments went.) The attempt to 
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force more competition has been equally unimpressive. 

The Marshall Planners’ rhetoric also failed to secure 
any reform of the archaic distribution setup. In 1949, 
there was one commercial establishment for every 40 
inhabitants in France—as compared to one for every 
80 in the United States. There is a retail food merchant 
on almost every corner, which makes things convenient 
for the housewife but keeps prices high, because shops 
need a large mark-up to compensate for a low volume of 
business. Similarly, between producer and retailer the 
distribution channels are clogged with a bewildering as- 
sortment of wholesalers and commission merchants whose 
speculative profits are, of course, greatest when they can 
keep prices rising. To renovate this tenaciously defended, 
lopsided structure would involve another enormous effort. 
So far, no government has been able to make it. 

The ultimate logic of the Marshall Plan position, then, 
was that a vast reshaping of French business habits was 
necessary to maximize the advantages of American aid. 
Could the Marshall Planners in France have done more 
to effect those changes? The issue has been bitterly de- 
bated in Paris and in Washington; it is not easy for an 
outsider to render a judgment. On the whole, more might 
perhaps have been done. The trouble is that when we 
began the aid program, in 1948, we had few people, by 
common admission, who knew even the right questions 
to ask about the French economy; a year later, when the 
labor group started to agitate for housing and economic 
reforms, valuable time was lost converting the Mission 
to their view; and in 1950, when some progress might 
have been made, the Korean War broke out and further 
limited France’s already narrow margin for social reform. 
Had we possessed, from the outset, a realistic understand- 
ing of French problems, and had our administrators been 
united on the solutions, we might have had a more per- 
suasive effect on the French. 

On the other hand, much of the criticism of the work 
of the Marshall Planners in France is unfair, for it as- 
sumes that our bureaucrats need only have pursued a 
correct policy, with fair diligence, for them to have re- 
alized every cherished goal. (This, of course, is a com- 
mon assumption about American administrators in many 
areas of the world.) Would it not be equally reasonable 
to criticize the French for being intractable? After all, if 
certain basic renovations were needed in France, it was 
primarily up to the French to undertake them. Not all the 
motive power could come from the Marshall Plan. On 
any realistic appraisal—and granting the many errors— 
the program was a success. Living standards might in- 
deed have gone somewhat higher, but without our aid 
France would today lack a modern industrial plant. And 
lacking that, any further progress would be impossible. 
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OBODY OBJECTS to economy— 

especially in government. I can 
remember when there were no direct 
Federal imposts. Under the leader- 
ship of the present Republican ad- 
ministration, I would be happy to 
about-face and march back to that 
happy period. But, in public economy 
as in private, mere saving isn’t every- 
thing. There are times when penny- 
pinching is poor economy. A penny 
well invested may mean many pennies 
earned. 

In one U.S. project which is im- 
portant in the cold war, it seems to 
me that expense-cutting has been 
gone about in the wrong way. I refer 
to the Voice of America. Suppose a 
well-run firm were to make an appro- 
priation to buy a machine to do a 
ceriain job. It would set aside enough 
money to buy an outfit that would 
do the job efficiently. Getting the job 
done would be the chief considera- 
tion. The purchase of an inferior ma- 
chine would never enter the head of 
an efficient manager. 

Now here is a machine, the Inter- 
national Information Administration. 
The Voice of America is its broad- 
casting unit. The staffs working un- 
der the Voice in various places—New 
York, Washington, Berlin, etc.—have 
been carefully built up during the 
years. As opportunity has offered, 
the right men and women have been 
hired. Practically all of them are de- 
voted employes. They are eager to 
interpret American democracy to 
friends and enemies alike. They go 
at it with the zeal of missionaries 
spreading their religion. They cheer- 
fully work overtime. Most of them 
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Cutting the 
‘Voice's’ Throat 


have special talents or backgrounds 
which fit them for their tasks. 

Now the order for economy goes 
out. It is not issued by anyone who 
knows about the Voice or cares about 
it. There is no investigation into its 
purposes, no attempt to estimate how 
much money would be required to 
achieve them. No one who knows 
anything about the operation is con- 
sulted. An order goes out from 
Joseph Dodge, Director of the Bud- 
get: 25 per cent is to be lopped off 
the total bill. That is all. It is an 
order that goes down the chain of 
command. (Perhaps that is the sort 
of thing that should be expected in 
a military administration.) It goes 
through the State Department—and 
finally reaches Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, the new chief of the International 
Information Administration. He de- 
cides that the order will be complied 
with if 830 employes “here and 
abroad” are dropped and 160 un- 
filled positions are abolished. New 
York’s quota of this shrinkage is 399. 

It is decided in Washington, with- 
out consulting anyone in New York 
where the work is done, to shut down 
the desks broadcasting in French, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Hebrew, Malay- 
an and Thai. The broadcasts to Italy 
have been reduced to practically 
nothing. All the experts in foreign 
affairs are distressed to know that we 
are abandoning the effort to influence 
via radio such key areas as Latin 
America, France and Italy. To save 
a little more than four million dol- 
lars, it hardly seems smart to cut 
off effective radio connections with 
great countries where the Commu- 





nists are already so deeply dug in. 

My objection is that the whole 
move is made in a mechanical, un- 
feeling, arithmetical sort of way. 
The orders come from the inside, but 
they sound as if they originated with 
enemies rather than with friends. 
And it may be that enemies had more 
of a hand in the affair than appears 
to the casual observer. 

The Voice is one of our defense 
agencies. It is comparable to the 
Marines or the Air Force. But since 
the start of the last Presidential cam- 
paign, it has been made the object 
of a vendetta. No slander is too false 
or too dirty to be used against it. It 
is said that, among the daily papers, 
only the Christian Science Monitor, 
the N. Y. Times and the N. Y. Post 
gave this propaganda outfit of ours 
a fair deal. Consequently, there are 
millions of people who are “agin” it 
without quite knowing why. 

Some Congressmen oppose it be- 
cause they have been swept into the 
general wave of opposition. Others 
are out to destroy it for reasons of 
self-aggrandizement. Of course, Sen- 
ator McCarthy and all his cohorts are 
hot on its traces. Men drawing their 
salaries from the Federal Government 
are bitterly bent on destroying one 
of our most useful Federai agencies. 
As one of the Voice men said to me: 
“The Government is hitting itself 
over the head with a hammer.” 

At this time, when our struggle 
against dictatorship is coming to a 
crisis, we need our best men on the 
propaganda front—and we need to 
have them in a condition to do their 
best work. To send the right sort of 
messages to Russia, to Germany, to 
the satellites, they need boldness, 
versatility, imagination. And just at 
this time, the researchers, writers and 
broadcasters are scared to death. Any 
item which they use may be un- 
expectedly cited against them. Many 
men who are not fired are resigning. 
Virtually no one is applying for jobs. 
Things are getting to the stage where 
a good man does not want to work 
for the Government of the United 
States. 
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Except for Turkey and Israel, the best we can hope for in the Middle East is 


neutrality—and we'll get that without making concessions 


THE ARABS CAN’T BE ALLIES 


TEL Aviv 
Dira’a, a daily published in 
Arab Jerusalem, last week 
termed the impending Middle Eastern 
visit of John Foster Dulles the most 
important event to occur in that re- 
gion in the present century. No Brit- 
ish or French figure of comparable 
rank, it pointed out, had ever made 
an on-the-spot survey of conditions 
in the Middle East. A Difa’a may 
have been exaggerating a little, but 
not much: The U.S. Secretary of 
State’s projected visit clearly reflects 
the growing importance of the 
Middle East—and the degree of at- 
tention given it in Washington. 
The main issue with which Dulles 
will have to grapple is American- 
Arab relations. The Arab League met 
early last month in the hope of work- 
ing out a common platform, but 
promptly bogged down on all major 
issues. The Cairo meeting was 
doomed from the start, in fact, when 
the other Arab states declined Egypt’s 
invitation to send their foreign min- 
isters instead of lower-ranking dele- 
gates. Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen chose this 
way of expressing their resentment 
of Egyptian domination of the 
League. They were particularly an- 
gered at the latter’s failure to block 
ratification of the West German- 
Israeli reparations agreement by the 
Bonn parliament; as the most vocifer- 
ous and active opponent of the agree- 
ment, Egypt was held responsible for 
the League’s failure and resultant 
loss of prestige. 
Even more important, the other 
Arab nations (actively backed by 
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Pakistan, which is not a League mem- 
ber) turned down Egypt’s request for 
both political and military support 
in ousting the British from Suez and 
expressed their belief that the dis- 





NAGUIB: ABANDONED REFORMS 


pute could be settled by peaceful 
means. Nor was there any unity on a 
proposed plan for peace with Israel, 
outlined in several Egyptian news- 
papers, which would more or less fol- 
low the UN decision of November 
1947 and/or the Bernadotte plan of 
1948. The Arab League met, in the 
words of A Difa’a, “to show the 
world how disunited it was.” Clearly, 
Secretary Dulles will find himself 
confronted not with a single Arab 
viewpoint, but with two or more. 
The key factor in the Arab world, 
today as in the past, is Egypt, whose 
nine-month-old regime headed by 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib is unques- 





tionably stronger than any in recent 
times and incomparably more popul- 
lar. The bitter truth, however, is 
that the Naguib Government, after a 
promising start, has virtually aban- 
doned its domestic reform program, 
including the loudly-heralded and 
much-needed agrarian reform. As one 
of the most acute observers of Egypt- 
ian politics observed the other day: 


“Little or nothing is being done. 
It has all become a vicious circle 
by now—lack of foreign exchange, 
shrinking foreign trade and falling 
Treasury revenue. Naguib has 
found that it is much easier to 
whip up _ popular excitement 
against the British than to explain 
pressing domestic issues, so he has 
taken to blaming all of Egypt’s 
difficuties (when he mentions them 
at all) on foreign enemies. Some 
allowances must be made for the 
natural grandiloquence of the 
Arabic tongue, but the belligerent 
speeches by Naguib—and, espec- 
ially, by his aides Jamal Abdul 
Naser and Salah Salem—cannot 
be written off as mere bombast.” 





The meaning of all this for the 
West is plain: It is naive to suppose 
that relinquishment of _ strategic 
Middle Eastern bases will lead to 
friendlier relations between the West- 
ern and Arab worlds. It is a cardinal 
tenet of Arab thinking—and of Gen- 
eral Naguib’s current pronounce- 
ments—that God loves the strong and 
despises the weak. Hence, any sign 
of weakness will only act as a stim 
ulus to new aggression. This is not 
to say, of course, that there may nov 
be sound reasons for a British with 
drawal from the Sudan and the Suez 
Canal; there is clearly no sense in 
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ARABS CONTINUED 


clinging to positions that have be- 
come untenable. However, it is child- 
ish to expect gratitude, let alone 
friendship, as a reward. In no part 
of the world is appeasement more 
certain to fail than in the Middle 
East. If any results are achieved, it 
will be through firmness. 

Is it possible, then, to win the 
Arab states over as allies of the 
West? The answer must be an un- 
qualified “no” as far as the present 
and immediate future are concerned. 
Both public opinion and the leading 
statesmen in these countries favor a 
neutral “third force”—not a Bevan- 
type but a feudalist third force. Tur- 
key and Israel are linked to the West 
by national self-interest and the fact 
that they are democratic countries, 
but the present leaders of Egypt have 
a low opinion of Western democracy 
and are far more impressed by totali- 
tarian power, as witness Naguib’s 
eulogy after the death of Stalin. This 
does not mean that the West should 
not maintain friendly relations with 
Egypt. But we should realize that, 
regardless of what aid or concessions 
we offer, Egypt will remain neutral 
in the cold war—just as she will if 
we make no concessions at all. 

There seems little likelihood that 
the United States could usefully 
mediate between Israel and Egypt at 
the present time. All but a very few 
Arab leaders will admit privately 
that the time has come to make peace 
with Israel, but they contend that 
the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood and the general 
anti-Western atmosphere make it a 
practical impossibility. It is true, of 
course, that the Arab leaders are re- 
sponsible for creating this atmos- 
phere, but the fact remains that a 
vicious circle has been created for 
which there is no easy solution for 
the foreseeable future. 

For several years now, it has been 
fashionable in some quarters to at- 
tribute all the West’s difficulties in 
the Middle East to the support Amer- 
ica gave Israel] in 1947-49. There 
may be a grain of truth in this, but 
net much more. (The clearest evi- 


dence that the real explanation lies 
elsewhere is the situation in Iran, 
where Western stock is at its lowest 
even though the Zionist issue is non- 
existent.) However, it is 2 conveni- 
ently simple explanation for a com- 
plex situation and has many adher- 
ents, ranging from Henry Luce and 
Dorothy Thompson to certain State 
Department circles. There is prob- 
ably little use in trying to refute it. 
America’s Middle Eastern policy- 
makers will simply have to repeat all 
Britain’s mistakes on the eve of 
World War II before they form a 
more realistic notion of how to ap- 
proach the Arab world. It will doubt- 
less take years of disillusionment be- 
fore they appreciate the fact that 
regimes like Naguib’s in Egypt and 
Colonel Shishekly’s in Syria will 
never collaborate with the West. 
whatever we offer them. The only 
feasible objective right now is to 
neutralize these governments and en- 
courage them to carry out internal 
reforms @ la Kemal Ataturk. And 
even here, outside advice is of limited 
efficacy at best. 

Israel’s problems, at the present 
time, are mainly economic and can- 
not be discussed here. However, that 
does not mean that otherwise all is as 
it should be in Israel. Despite a de- 
cision in principle to abolish many of 
the restrictions on the Arab minority, 
little has been done so far. A more 
liberal attitude might, in the long 
run, be the best guarantee of a stable 
peace with the Arab countries—an 
obvious fact which Tel Aviv has un- 
fortunately only lately shown signs 
of realizing. Moreover, Israel will 
have to do its part in resettling the 
Arab refugees, after first overcoming 
the domestic chauvinist opposition to 
such action. But this will be possible 
only when the Arab rulers show 
readiness to conclude a real peace. At 
the present time, they demand that 
Israel take back all the Arab refugees 
and make territorial concessions, and, 
at the same time, they solemnly affirm 
that they will never tolerate the ex- 
istence of the Jewish state. 

A few months ago, Israel’s inter- 


national position seemed almost hope. 
less. The Soviet decision to break off 
dipiomatic relations in February was 
followed by a less dramatic. but 
nonetheless disquieting, anti-Israeli 
turn on the part of the new admin. 
istration in Washington. Among the 
few Republicans who seemed to be 
publicly bucking the new trend were 
Senators Taft, Wiley and—to the sur- 
prise of many Israelis—McCarthy 
(who gave an interview to some 
Israeli newspapermen). Since then, 
the anti-Semitic trend in Moscow has 
been dramatically reversed, for the 
time being at least, thus somewhat 
strengthening Israel’s position. 

Had the Israeli Communist party 
not discredited itself so completely 
by slavishly parroting the Kremlin’s 
anti-Semitic line, the preconditions 
for a strong pro-Soviet movement 
would exist once more in Israel. 
Moshe Sneh’s splinter offshoot of the 
fellow-traveling Mapam is a complete 
fiasco; Sneh’s ultra-Stalinist position 
has won him a reputation as 2 
traitor to Zionism and the state. 
However, Mapam, which refused to 
toe the CP line on the Prague trial 
and Moscow doctors (while, at the 
same time, it refrained from outright 
criticism and thus avoided a com- 
plete break with Moscow), is on the 
upgrade again. 

Mapam has been cleverly exploit- 
ing American blunders in the Middle 
East, and its new line—attributing 
the frequent armed raids on Israeli 
territory to U.S. arms shipmerts and 
encouragement to the Naguib and 
Shishekly regimes—has fallen on 
credulous ears. Americans may think 
it absurd that articles in Life and 
Time calling for internationalization 
of Jerusalem (the surest road to re- 
newed bloodshed) or glorifying the 
ex-Mufti should be taken as expres 
sions of State Department policy. 
But that is the way they are received 
in Tel Aviv, where survivors of Nazi 
extermination camps see nothing 
amusing in paeans to Haj Amin el 
Husseini, who yesterday was Hitler’s 
comrade-in-arms and today is a Sov- 
iet fellow-traveler. 
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Facts and Figures on How 


the McCarran Act Discriminates 


By Charles B. Ellis 


T: McCarran Immigration Act is open to criticism 
on several grounds. This article, however, will be de- 
voted to anatomizing the discrimination inherent in its 
immigration quotas. Inasmuch as the discrimination 
against non-Europeans is universally known, this article 
will be further limited to the immigration quotas imposed 
upon various European countries. 

All Americans, except the Indians, are immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants. Yet the history of our immi- 
gration laws reveals that they were inspired by delusions 
of Nordic superiority, racial arrogance, religious bigotry 
and discrimination—Nazi doctrines antedating Nazism. 

From the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 to the present, 
each successive immigration law was based on discredited 
racial doctrines, and was avowedly aimed against 
Asiatics, and Southern and Eastern Europeans. 

When the 1921 immigration law was under consid- 
eration, Congress deliberately sought to favor the immi- 
gration of the so-called Nordic peoples, who are largely 
Protestant, and to reduce to a minumum the immigra- 
tion of Roman Catholics. That formula, enacted into law, 
restricted the number of immigrants annually from any 
country to 3 per cent of the number of persons of such 
nationality residing in the United States in 1910. 

The 1924 law was even more discriminatory against 
Southern and Eastern Europeans. Immigration quotas 
were based on the national origins of the United States 
population in 1890. The reasons for the shift in the base 
period are obvious. Immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe had hardly begun in 1890. Even when 
the base period was shifted to 1920, the quotas based on 
national origins strongly favored Northwestern Europeans 
and strongly discriminated against all others. 

The McCarran Act perpetuates injustices of long stand- 
ing, as it retains the worst features of the 1924 law. 
The following breakdown reveals the harsh facts: 


IMMIGRATION 

COUNTRY POPULATION QUOTA 
Great Britain ......... 50,000,000 65,721 
RMI 026%, ska Va ag le 67,000,000 25,957 
NS A Pe re Pere 2,990,000 17,853 
ION 32 or aceaeare alates 25,000,000 6,524 
| ee a fees s 46,000,000 5,645 
NNN id g's igiiaaranmyarer aia’ 7,000,000 3,314 
a a ee ee 41,000,000 3,086 
Se ene 3,230,000 2,377 
ee EE oe 7,000,000 1,413 
ES OER re er re 4,230,000 1,181 
MME oie GWA oad wees 8,000,000 308 
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Of the 150,000 immigrants permitted to enter the 
United States annually, 109,531 are allotted to Great 
Britain, Germany and Ireland. All the other countries of 
the world are assigned quotas from the remaining 
40,469. 

Many informed observers favor a manifold increase in 
the 150,000 annual quota. A discussion of the overall 
quota, however, is beyond the scope of this article. My 
concern here is with an equitable, country-by-country al- 
location, whether the overall quota is 100,000, 500,000 
or 1,000,000. 

The discriminatory character of our immigration 
quotas results in this order of opportunity for Europeans 
to emigrate to the U.S.: 

One Irish citizen out of every 167. 

One British citizen out of every 760. 

One German citizen out of every 2,581. 

One Polish citizen out of every 3,832. 

One Italian citizen out of every 7,932. 

One French citizen out of every 13,285. 

One Greek citizen out of every 25,324. 

The McCarran Act immigration quotas are an insult to 
the vast majority of American citizens who are of non- 
Irish extraction. It is also an insult to practically all the 
people of the world. The above statistics lead to the mon- 
strous conclusion that each Irish immigrant is con- 
sidered: 

4 times as valuable as each immigrant from Britain. 

15 times as valuable as each immigrant from Germany. 

22 times as valuable as each immigrant from Poland. 

47 times as valuable as each immigrant from Italy. 

79 times as valuable as each immigrant from France. 

151 times as valuable as each immigrant from Greece. 

If the quotas of the McCarran Act remain the law of 
the land, the inscription on the Statue of Liberty should 
be changed to read: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe free—if they 
come from Ireland, Britain or Germany, but not if they 
come from Greece, France, Italy or Poland.” 

The discriminatory immigration quotas contained in 
the McCarran Act must be repealed. The national-origins 
formula must be forever ingloriously buried. This shame- 
ful page in American history must be removed. Our over- 
all quota must be equitably allocated, and based on each 
country’s population. 








Y TEMPERAMENT, I tend toward 
B ih. view that history as often as 
not moves by way of paradoxes. For 
example, I always had a feeling that 
the two violent last years of the Brit- 
ish Mandate over Palestine, far from 
creating permanent enmity between 
the British and the Jews of Palestine, 
would on the contrary bring them 
more closely together, as so often 
happens after shooting warfare. That 
is just what happened: Quite a few 
Israeli officers have already attended 


lined Cohn and Schine as “die zwei 
Schniiffler”—the two snoopers. Their 
advance press conference in Paris 
was also interesting as the first occa- 
sion on which the British press en- 
countered McCarthyism in the flesh, 
and two of McCarthy’s men encount- 
ered a large assemblage of British 
journalists—and found themselves 
faced with solid hostility quite un- 
affected by political shadings. 

Some of the British press com- 
ments, describing the two young 


cerned, such as the U.S. Embassy, 
the U.S. military, and the British 
Ministry of Labor or the relevant 
British trade unions. The very 
thought of an investigation of any 
British subjects in Britain on behalf 
of the Senator from Wisconsin was 
enough to cause ominous rumbling. 
So much for the adverse side. Yet, 
paradoxically, I am sure that the 
whole grotesque nature of the Cohn. 
and-Schine mission helped to re- 
assure British opinion about the dan- 


MCCARTHY'S MEN ABROAD 


The Cohn-Schine farce may, paradoxically, bring America and Britain closer together 


training courses in Britain, and half 
the leaders of the British Labor party 
have, in the meantime, paid friendly 
visits to Israel. 

In the same way, I have a feeling 
that the comic visit to London of 
McCarthy’s personal emissaries, Cohn 
and Schine, may paradoxically turn 
out to have been a good thing as far 
as the reputation of the United States 
is concerned. 

At first sight, of course, the visit 
seemed only another sordid link in 
the series of events (the Chaplin 
case, the questioning of British sail- 
ors in U.S. ports, McCarthy’s attacks 
on the Voice of America, etc.) which 
have so depressed the friends of the 
United States abroad. Cohn and 
Schine’s lightning investigation into 
alleged subversive influences in U.S. 
institutions seemed almost perfectly 
designed for an ill-will tour. In Rome 
and Paris, the Communist press made 
wonderful political capital out of the 
visit. The West German press head- 


By T. R. Fyvel 


emissaries as aggressive, brash, 
ignorant, evasive and puerile, tended 
to be a little savage. Yet there were 
serious aspects to the encounter. The 
fact that two brash young snoopers 
like this should be in a position to 
throw fear into many responsible 
U.S. officials in Europe—and they 
were in such a_position—brought 
home to many people the disturbing 
growth of the present threat to 
American democratic life. 

Moreover, Mr. Cohn made matters 
worse by his explanations. Denying 
indignantly that he had come to 
London “to investigate the BBC,” he 
announced that the only British sub- 
jects with whose loyalty he was con- 
cerned were those employed by U.S. 
institutions in Britain. But it was 
precisely on this point that he was 
taken up. For British opinion, as 
was made quite plain, is that such 
employment is a matter for normal 
arrangements and negotiations be- 
tween the proper authorities con- 


gers of McCarthyism. The visit to 
London became a mere bad joke. 
Already in Paris, Cohn and Schine 
had been taken aback by the hostility 
of the whole British newspaper corps. 
In London, they were ceaselessly 
dogged and besieged by British re- 
porters who subjected them in turn 
to continuous questioning. They 
scarcely stirred from the American 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square; they 
sent pathetic telephone messages to 
the BBC; they had time only for the 
briefest and most innocuous conver- 
sation with Hugh Carleton Greene, 
the BBC’s representative; they began 
portentously to make appointments 
for the following day and then sud- 
denly changed their minds, drove 
out to the airport and, after a stay in 
London of only five hours, flew off 
home. A total fiasco, which had its 
ludicrous side. 

Indeed, after the first reaction of 
slightly overblown annoyance, the 
British press found the glossy double- 
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act irresistibly comic. Interviewing 
Cohn and Schine on the morning of 
their arrival in New York, London’s 
Daily Express carried the headline 
“Cohn and Schine, London-Lovers” 
to follow the previous day’s “ ‘Abso- 
lutely,” Mr. Cohn; ‘Positively,’ Mr. 
Shine.” Punch’s weekly political 
verse began with 

“Of all the guardians of the shrine 

Where Freedom has her highest 
throne, 

None is more sedulous than Schine, 

And none more confident than 
Cohn. 
“They are like busy little bees, 
Intent on prurient pollination; 
And what they lack in expertise 
They make up in indoctrina- 
Hehe 
but ended with 
“And while my soul is still my 
own, 
My sense of humor wholly mine, 

What comedy there is in Cohn, 

What simple fun there is in 
Schine!” 

The net effect of the visit will prob- 
ably be to strengthen the view that if 
McCarthyism is truly represented by 
this comic double-act, why, then 
there is less to fear, and one can feel 
much more reassured about Amer- 
ican politics! This suggestion is 
made in all seriousness. 

At the same time, the episode does 
show how far the political climate of 
the United States today diverges from 
that of Britain. Of France and Brit- 
ain, or the United States and Britain, 
it is often said that when one country 
moves to the right, the other almost 
always moves to the left, with all the 
consequent misunderstandings. But 
there are other divergences. For in- 
stance, over the last two years the 
Americans have become progressively 
more excited and the British progres- 
sively less excited over political issues. 
Thus, British party politics is today 
patently in a Great Lull, in which 
Tories and Labor argue the techni- 
calities of managing institutions 
called the Welfare State or the Mixed 
Economy to the accompaniment of 
increasing public boredom. 
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In this calm mood, the British have 
looked with considerable surprise at 
the bitterest elections in United States 
history, at what the New Yorker 
called a new American atmosphere of 
unprecedented vilification, at the 
charges about the bank accounts of 
American statesmen, at such a phe- 
nomenon as Vice President Nixon, 
at McCarthy’s witch-hunting insofar 
as it is witch-hunting and not investi- 
gation—and have wondered with 
raised eyebrows what on earth the 
Americans were up to. 

There is much genuine sympathy 
for the Americans over the Korean 
War. The view of the British man-in- 
the-street is that the war started well 
and was then bungled by MacArthur’s 
strategic blunders—but then, in the 
British view, generals at first usually 
bungle wars. After that, the war 
settled down to stalemate—but then, 
in the British experience, wars 
usually seem to do that. Having seen 
it happen so often in their history, 
the British can’t quite understand 
why the shock to the Americans 
should have been so great. There is 
a general feeling that the American 
Government has no clear policy to- 
ward China, that the whole Korean 
affair had best be ended with the least 
possible loss—how often in British 
history this has had to be done!— 
and that, at this moment, it is up to 
the Americans to be clever and agile 
rather than excited. 

Just as the British take a calmer 
view about the defects of govern- 
ments, generals and campaigns, so, 
with their experience of the troubled 
alliances against Napoleon, the 
Kaiser and Hitler, they tend to take 
a calmer view of differences which, 
in the high-flown language of news- 
papermen, “may enable the Kremlin 
to drive a wedge between the United 
States and Britain.” One might take 
the case of Hong Kong and its trade 
with China, about which there have 
been such bitter editorials in the U.S. 
An experienced journalist, just re- 
turned from Hong Kong, said the fol- 
lowing to me: 


“Of course there is much irrita- 


tion against the Americans in 
Hong Kong. There is irritation be- 
cause MacArthur for a time be- 
haved like a dictator and treated 
the British with disdain. There is 
irritation with the American out- 
cry aganst Hong Kong, because 
much of the China trade in ques- 
tion was conducted by Japanese 
interests with complete American 
cognizance. There is irritation be- 
cause it was felt that, unless Hong 
Kong stood firm, it would find its 
China trade snapped up by Amer- 
ican firms when the Korean armis- 
tice was signed. And there is irri- 
tation among businessmen simply 
because they weren’t allowed to 
trade regardless of politics—isn’t 
that the natural behavior of busi- 
nessmen ?” 


The last point, I think, is the most 
important. There have recently been 
similar “outcries” against the U.S. in 
the British press—for instance, over 
the way in which a British firm, after 
a successful tender, has been deprived 
of the contract for generators for the 
Chief Joseph Dam near Seattle 
through dubious stratagems in Wash- 
ington. Or against the continued re- 
fusal of the U.S. authorities to grant 
an airworthiness certificate to the 
British Comet jet liners, which are 
already flying over the rest of the 
globe. Isn’t this done deliberately. 
the British press has asked, so as to 
enable U.S. aircraft managers to 
catch up? 

Probably it is. But the point is 
that both Britain and the U.S. are 
still mainly capitalist, and it is the 
habit of capitalists, whether in Hong 
Kong or Seattle, to put their capital- 
ist interests before larger political 
considerations. Since such tendencies 
must be checked, by all means let 
there be an outcry. But it is also the 
British view that one should expect 
such incidents, that one should not 
treat them too tragically, and that as 
long as they are dealt with they rep- 
resent no “wedge.” And at this junc- 
ture, with Moscow’s “peace offensive” 
well under way and the need for the 
Allies to handle it skilfully, this seems 
probably the more suitable view to 
take of troubles besetting the West- 
ern alliance. 
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The world's richest city is broke 


thanks to politics and corruption 


By Marie Duke 


tages Is a widely heid theory 
among inhabitants of other cities 
that New Yorkers get bad govern- 
ment because they like it. The facts, 
however, are otherwise. Since the 
consolidation of the city in 1898, its 
citizens have elected eight Mayors— 
four of them reformers. Fiorello La- 
Guardia was re-elected twice with 
large majorities, serving longer than 
any other Mayor in the city’s history. 

Tammany Hall itself has seldom 
dared to appear openly under the 
skull and crossbones; it has pre- 
ferred to nominate candidates who 
are personably impeccable, and then 
to use their reputations as a screen 
for its own maneuvers. For Tammany 
has never depended on a iew indi- 
viduals at the top; its strength is 
based on an organization which 
reaches into the detailed operations 


the 
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THE SUBWAY: SOME $47 MILLION COULD BE SAVED ANNUALLY 


of every department and the most 
minute aspects of city government. 
Even a reform administration has its 
work cut out for it in dealing with 
this situation; a “respectable” candi- 
date elected on the Tammuny ticket 
finds himself bound hand and foot. 

In contrast, “reform” in New York 
has tended to be a sporadic affair, re- 
lying on periodic citizen revolts and 
the election of “good men” who are 
thereafter left to their own devices. 
Tammany thrives on this; it lies low 
when the heat is on, and resumes op- 
erations at the old stand when the 
aroused citizenry have gone home 
and forgotten about their city for a 
few more years. 

Both the strength and weakness 
of the good-government forces in 
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New York are strikingly exemplified 
in the city’s current plight. The pres- 
ent Mayor, Vincent R. Impellitteri, is 
himself the product of a citizens’ re- 
volt. When William O’Dwyer re- 
signed the Mayoralty in 1950 for the 
safer haven of the United States 
Embassy in Mexico City, Tammany 
passed over Impellitteri—then Acting 
Mayor in his capacity as President of 
the City Council—in favor of Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora. The latter, a bril- 
liant lawyer who had made a name 
for himself by his work in the Fed- 
eral Government, seemed like a much 
stronger candidate than “Impy,” an 
amiable machine product. But the 
people of New York were fed up with 
Tammany, no matter how respectable 
the candidate whom it presented. 
Somehow Impellitteri sensed this 
and, in the first and only anti-ma- 
chine act of his career, refused to 
accept the verdict of the organiza- 
tion; he ran independently on the 
ticket of the improvised Experience 
party. New Yorkers turned out in 
great numbers to register their re 
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sentment at machine rule by voting 
for the “independent” and “anti- 
Tammany” Impellitteri. 

But, having elected him, they 
quickly discovered that just as one 
swallow does not make a summer, so 
one independent act does not make 
an anti-machine Mayor. City govern- 
ment continued to center around the 
distribution of patronage and the re- 
warding of the faithful; only the dis- 
pensers uf rewards changed—in those 
cases where the old ones did not 
quickly come to terms with the 
Mayor. 

The following year, New Yorkers 
again registered their protest against 
machine rule by electing Rudolph 
Halley, candidate for the Liberal 
party, to the post of Council Presi- 
dent vacated by Impellitteri. The 
President of the Council, however, 
has no administrative authority, and 
in the city’s legislative bodies—the 
Board of Estimate and the City Coun- 
cil—he is merely a minority voice. 

Meanwhile, New York has been 
shocked by a series of major scan- 
dals. Widespread ties have been re- 
vealed between police and _profes- 
sional gamblers. A highly organized 
shakedown of contractors installing 
oilburners—which require permits 
from the Fire Department—has been 
shown to have started under O’Dwyer 
and continued under Impellitteri. In 
each case, the payoffs have been 
shown to have gone to individuals 
very close to City Hall. Murder, 
robbery and large-scale exploita- 
tion of workers and consumers alike 
by professional racketeers have been 
revealed to be the rule on the city’s 
docks, and city officials have been 
found publicly hobnobbing with key 
figures in the racket. 

At the same time, the city has been 
going from one financial crisis to 
another. Its expense budget has risen 
by almost 50 per cent—a half billion 
dollars—since 1950. Real-estate tax 
rates have risen to the maximum per- 
mitted by law; the city sales tax, or- 
iginally adopted as an “emergency” 
measure to meet the needs of relief 
during the Depression, has not only 
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become a permanent fixture but has 
gone up from 2 to 3 per cent. New 
taxes have been added on here and 
there as they occurred to the city ad- 
ministration, without reference to 
any overall financial plan. And, in 
spite of all this, new deficits have 
appeared each year, and every spring 
has seen a frantic search for new 
sources of revenue and a new pil- 
grimage of a desperate city admin- 
istration to the state capital in Al- 
bany in search of relief. 

At the same time, however, the city 
has failed to use taxes already author- 
ized but whose impact would be 
directly felt by major pressure 
groups. Nor has it even collected 
efficiently many of the taxes already 
levied, although by doing so it could 
raise an estimated $50 million a 
year more than it does today. Instead, 
the city administration has, on the 
one hand, begged for additional state 
aid and, on the other hand, sought 
by bookkeeping tricks to anticipate 
its income and postpone its expenses, 
thus putting off the evil day of reck- 
oning. It was a policy which could 
continue for a while, but hardly for- 
ever; this year turned out to be the 
one when the music had to be faced. 

The result was panic at City Hall. 
The Mayor, as usual, petitioned Al- 
bany to come to his rescue by grant- 
ing the city a couple of hundred mil- 
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IMPELLITTERI: RENEGED ON REFORM 





lion dollars in additional state aid 
and taxing powers. But the Dewey 
Administration, not unmindful of 
the fact that there would be a New 
York Mayoralty election in Novem- 
ber, wasn’t having any, except on 
terms which were guaranteed to as- 
sure the unpopularity of any city ad- 
ministration which accepted them. 

Placing the blame for the city’s 
difficulties primarily on the operat- 
ing deficit of its transit system (esti- 
maied at $50 million for the coming 
fiscal year), Dewey demanded that 
the city transfer its transit facilities 
to a new Transit Authority which 
would be required to raise the present 
10-cent fare sufficiently to cover all 
operating expenses. (Previously, the 
transit deficit had simply been added 
to the city’s bonded debt.) Only on 
this condition did he agree to author- 
ize an increase of 0.25 per cent in 
the real-estate tax limit and the im- 
position of a city payroll tax. 

Faced with the choice of yielding 
to Dewey’s demand or putting the 
city’s financial house in order by 
eliminating waste and corruption, the 
Mayor did not hesitate. A higher 
fare, to be sure, would probably kill 
whatever chance he might have for 
re-election. But a city government 
with no gravy for the “boys”—per- 
ish the thought! 

But was the situation perhaps in- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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NEW YORK coxrivce 


deed hopeless? Was it in fact impos- 
sible for the city to discover enough 
economies and enough new revenues 
to balance the budget without making 
New York, in the Mayor’s words, “a 
ghost town,” if it did not turn over 
its subways and buses to the new 
Transit Authority and use the addi- 
tional taxing powers which were con- 
tingent on its doing so? Some of 
New York’s outstanding citizens, who 
had joined together as the City 
Affairs Committee to keep a day-to- 
day watch on the operation of the 
city government, had other ideas on 
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the subject. What was even worse 
from the Mayor’s point of view, they 
had the facts to back them up. 
Thus, by a detailed analysis of the 
city transit system, they were able 
to show how, by elimination of waste 
and duplication of facilities, a mini- 
mum of $47 million could be saved 
annually—enough to eliminate the 
transit deficit. Comparing the census 
figures on businesses subject to the 
city sales tax and business tax with 
the returns actually collected, they 
demonstrated that more efficient col- 
lection methods would bring in an 
additional $50 million from taxes 
already in force. In department after 
department, they pointed to huge 
wastes. Many of these had already 
been pointed out by the Mayor’s 
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Committee on Management Survey, 
for whose work the city had paid 
two million dollars—but they had 
been left untouched. 

Beyond question, there are other 
possible savings which a further de- 
tailed examination of the city op- 
eration would reveal, and which 
would run into the millions. The con- 
tracting scandal, which came to light 
when a sewer in the Borough of 
Queens made its imperfections un- 
mistakably clear to the neighborhood, 
is unquestionably no isolated in- 
stance. A thorough investigation of 
city contracts for the purchases of 
services and commodities would, be- 
yond question, point the way to mil- 
lions of dollars of additional savings. 
(It would be interesting, for instance, 
to look into the contracts between the 
city and certain corporations con- 
trolled by William McCormack, 
known as “Mr. Big” of the racket- 
ridden docks.) 

And there is need for savings 
wherever they can be found without 
damaging city services. (In some 
cases, improved methods would si- 
multaneously save money and im- 
prove service.) For, although New 
York is the wealthiest major city in 
the world, the waste of its municipal 
resources has resulted in a steady 
deterioration of its municipal serv- 
ices. A third of its elementary-school 
children are jammed into overcrowd- 
ed schools—although other schools 
have unused accommodations for at 
least 69,000 children. Some schools 
are in such a state of disrepair that 
they represent a menace to the health 
and safety of the children who at- 
tend them. Repairs take months and 
even years; in the meantime, condi- 
tions deteriorate further, and not 
merely do dangerous situations con- 
tinue to exist, but the eventual repair 
cost increases. City hospitals are 
frequently inefficient and _ badly 
equipped; often they are supplied 
with apparatus which, for one reason 
or another, is completely unusable. 
Police and district attorneys show 
themselves unable or unwilling to 
deal with the large-scale racketeering 


which levies toll on goods brought 
into or out of New York City by 
water or road. New York needs good 
government; if it is to have it, the 
money it pays in taxes must be spent 
wisely and honestly—not just, as at 
present, freely. 

New Yorkers will go to the polls 
this November to elect a new city 
administration. The great majority 
of the voters want good govern- 
ment, and if they are presented with 
a clear choice, they will vote for it. 
Two dangers, however, exist. Many 
of the groups which might be expect- 
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ed to take the lead in the fight for 
decent and progressive government 
have so far chosen instead to confine 
themselves to protecting their own 
immediate group interests, with little 
regard either for the community as 
a whole or even for their own long- 
term welfare. As a result, many voters 
may find themselves confused and 
helpless. And even if honest and 
competent officials are elected, they 
will be unable to function in a 
vacuum. Only if the citizens of New 
York want good government enough 
not merely to vote for it on Elec- 
tion Day, but also to work for it day 
in and day out for the remainder of 
the year, will the greatest city in the 
world be the best-governed, as it de- 
serves to be. 


The New Leader 
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By A. Powell Davies, D.D. 


Minister, All Souls Church, Washington, D. C. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
THE COMMUNIST TEACHER 


F THERE WERE enough Communists in the teaching 

profession in the United States to make it likely that a 
significant number of students would be successfully in- 
doctrinated, a partial sacrifice of our traditional academic 
freedom might be unavoidable. To protect the freedom 
of those who are conspiring to destroy it cannot be justi- 
fied if the conspirators seem likely to succeed. But this 
is not our situation. Communists in this country form 
only a small fraction of the population and a still smaller 
fraction of the teaching profession. It is true that there 
are enough Communists to be dangerous as spies and 
saboteurs, and perhaps enough to be disturbing as “in- 
filtrators” in liberal organizations. But there are certainly 
not enough to undermine the integrity of our educational 
system. 

In the world situation, Communism is the enemy. It is 
also the enemy in our own country wherever espionage, 
sabotage and the like are being practiced. But in the con- 
flict of opinion, Communist ideas are not a threat. They 
are being defeated easily and openly. It is therefore 
more important that we maintain our academic freedom 
than that we expose a few Communists at the cost of 
having our educational system shackled. 

Unbridled investigation, undertaken by men who do 
not understand academic freedom and are not sympa- 
thetic to it, will do incalculable harm to education. Non- 
conforming opinions can be labeled Communist even 
though they are directly opposed to Communism. The in- 
telligent discussion of the crucial issues which only the 
informed can understand, including the issues between 
ourselves and the Kremlin, will be hopelessly impaired. 
An attempt will be made to expel the “controversial” 





This is the second commentary on Sidney Hook’s article, 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom,” which ap- 
peared in our March 9 issue. In this article, Dr. Hook 
argued that Communist party membership should be 
prima facie evidence of unfitness to teach. Another po- 
sition was taken in our April 20 issue by Milton R. Kon- 
vitz, who examined means and methods of determining 
unfitness. In coming issues, we shall publish additional 
comment by Ernest van den Haag and Ernest O. Melby. 
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subject from the curriculum and the “controversial” 
teacher from the faculty, even though controversy is the 
very essence of robust and healthy education. 

The real danger is not that our youth will be in- 
doctrinated with Communism but that we shall produce a 
generation of intellectual “sissies.” We are making Marx- 
ist doctrine seem so potent that no one who is exposed 
to it can hope to resist it. This is sheer stupidity. Our 
young people need to know what they are fighting—and 
that they can defeat it. They need to understand Com- 
munist doctrine with clear, unsheltered minds. To win 
the struggle for the future, they will need to persuade 
the undecided millions of a world in spiritual ferment 
that Communism is wrong and democracy right. They 
cannot do this if they do not know what Communism is 
and how it gains a hold on people. Their battle will be 
against Communism’s strength rather than its weakness. 
To win this battle, they must themselves be strong in 
confidence, and confidence can only grow in freedom. 

The faculties themselves should deal with Communists 
among the teachers. Whenever a person, whether Com- 
munist or otherwise, is found unworthy of the teaching 
profession, he should be dealt with accordingly, exactly 
as Sidney Hook suggests. This can be done without the 
loss of academic freedom. Even the faculties, of course, 
must be on guard lest, in the present atmosphere of fear 
and tension, they confuse the non-conformist with the 
Communist, the innocent with the guilty. But, in any case, 
they are the best people to deal with the issue. 

The politicians who have nominated themselves for 
the task are unsuited to it. They subvert the values they 
are supposed to be preserving. In fighting Communism, 
they act like commissars. The conclusion is inescapable 
that their target is the free-mind principle itself. With 
this principle subverted, democracy would die. It has 
no other nurture. 

I repeat: There are not enough Communists in the 
teaching profession—or in any profession—to justify 
abridgment of our democratic liberties. We can resist 
Communism without recourse to Communist methods. To 
defeat tyranny we need our freedom; it cannot be over- 
come by another tyranny. 








A participant in the 1943 uprising against 


the Nazis retells a tale of Jewish tragedy and valor 


A Memoir of the Warsaw Ghetto 


By Vladke 


LE OCCURRED only ten years ago, but the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising has already become part of the legend of the 
Jewish people. This uprising was neither accidental nor 
unique. We know, from personal accounts and other evi- 
dence, that there were repetitions of Warsaw in towns 
and cities like Vilna, Bialystok, Tulcin, Bendin, Czesto- 
chowa; in such concentration camps as Treblinka, Sob- 
ibor, Oswiecim. But it is the Warsaw uprising which 
has come to symbolize Jewish tragedy and Jewish valor. 

The details concerning those days of preparation and 
struggle by Warsaw’s last Jewish survivors have often 
been related. Nevertheless, I consider it my duty to de- 
scribe again and again, wherever and whenever possible, 
the events as they happened. 

For I was with them during those very last mo- 
ments. 

We knew that the Germans were determined to make 
Warsaw judenrein, to eliminate every Jew. We knew 
that our days were numbered. We made ready, therefore. 
for the final showdown. On nights when there was no 
raiding, one could hear muffled sounds of hammering 
breaking the stillness: The Jewish resisters were secretly 





Ten years ago this month, an obscure battle was fought 
behind Nazi lines whose significance is only now becom- 
ing clear. In mid-April 1943, a few thousand Warsaw 
Jews—hungry, sick, poorly armed—challenged the 
might of the Wehrmacht in an uprising of the “lower 
depths” that lasted for four incredible weeks. The 
world, at the time, paid no attention to the event; but it 
marked, as the author of the accompanying article 
points out, the beginning of the resistance to Nazism by 
those under its domination. Vladke, the pseudo- 
nymous author of this article, is a Polish Jew who par- 
ticipated in the uprising with extraordinary valor. Born 
in Warsaw, she was a leader of the Zukunft (Future), 
a Jewish Socialist youth movement. Because she could 
pass for a Gentile, she was able to slip in and out of the 
ghetto undetected and act as an underground courier to 
maintain contact with Jews outside. After the uprising, 
she was put in a concentration camp, making her way 
to Paris at the war’s end. Subsequently, she was brought 
to the United States by the Jewish Labor Committee. 
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building bunkers. Now and then came the bark of a 
single shot: Young people were learning to use their 
firearms. ... 

We did not realize in the early days, when the first 
restrictions began to pile upon us, the magnitude of the 
monstrous design of the Nazis. Nevertheless, we knew 
even then that, by means of various kinds of persecution, 
the enemy was striving primarily to uproot the economic 
foundations of the Jewish people and to destroy our 
moral and psychological strength. And it was this we 
were determined to combat. 

The establishment of the Warsaw Ghetto did lead to the 
immediate and complete destruction of Jewish economic 
life. Tens of thousands of Jews who had engaged in trade 
or worked in various industries were left entirely without 
a livelihood. The ghetto provided only the narrowest 
means of existence. 

Some tried trading—in any goods that were at hand: 
made-over clothing, bread, cigarets, wood (frequently 
from one’s own furniture), and similar commodities still 
to be found in the house. Even this petty street-vending 
was risky: The Germans made frequent raids and arrests, 
and at times exacted the death penalty. Greater risks yet 
were taken by those who smuggled food into the ghetto. 
Often, a sack of potatoes hurled over the ghetto wall 
ended in death for both the thrower and the receiver. 
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Whenever I speak of that period, I cannot help men- 
tioning hunger, one of the most terrible curses imposed 
on the ghetto. Nowadays, in these well-fed United States, 
I find it hard to recall the awful sensation of being 
hungry. Day and night, the tormented cry was: “Food! 
Where shall we get food?” Hunger sucked the marrow 
of our bones. We saw hunger at home and met it on 
the streets; there was no escape from it. And, along 
with hunger, raged typhus. 

At dusk one winter’s day, I was on the way to the 
home of Shmulik Diener, a member of our secret resist- 
ance organization, to lead a literary discussion. As I 
approached the house, I came upon a small group before 
an open door, all holding their nostrils. The odor of 
putrefaction filled the air. An old woman soon explained 


_ what was happening. The room with the open door had 


been the home of two elderly sisters, one of whom had 
died of hunger. She had lain there for four days, rotting. 
because the surviving sister had been using the de- 
ceased’s bread-ration card to gain an extra crust for her- 
self. 

Hardly had IJ shaken off the effect of this incident when 
I heard a soft voice say: 

“We’ve been waiting for you.” 

It was Shmulik Diener. I had known him and his 
parents in Praga, a Warsaw suburb. The father was a 
hearty, good-natured, optimistic soul who used to read 


_ our illegal papers. He usually carried a map and had the 


latest news of the war. He knew all about the Germans’ 
war strategy, and, characteristically, always predicted 
their defeat. “He [Hitler] will just have to lose,” 
old Diener would say. At the slightest favorable news 
from the front, he would rub his hands and repeat over 
and over: “Just wait and see, children, we shall outlast 
him.” 

All of the Dieners were engaged in the single pursuit 
of trying to make ends meet. The father was a harness- 
maker, one of the boys worked in a German shop outside 
the ghetto (where work teams were conducted daily) , an- 
other peddled candy, the mother knitted (although she 
was tubercular and, according to the doctors, had but a 
few months to live). Still, they all went hungry. 

“Steady, boy, don’t forfeit your ration card”—by 
dying. That was the slogan of the ghetto. 

To this day, I am puzzled by the question: Why didn’t 
the hungry steal, rob and murder? There was, of course, 
some parcel-snatching and other petty thievery, but 
relatively very little. Was fear of the Germans a deter- 
rent? We all understood that the Germans would have 
been glad to drive one Jew to murder another. Perhaps 
it was just this knowledge that made everyone in the 
ghetto, even those who had reached the lowest depths, 
say to himself: “I’d rather starve than turn killer.” 

Then, as on every similar occasion throughout the 
ages, Judaic moral precepts kept us almost entirely free 
of the taint of murder or robbery. Perhaps there was in 
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us the inner conviction that our plight was but transitory. 
One had only to pull a bit harder to make another day 
pass, and yet another. . . . Things were bound to get 
better eventually. There was simply no moral foundation 
among the ghetto’s inhabitants for acts of violence against 
each other. 

On the contrary, every ghetto home was a center of 
social and cultural activity. A veritable network of 
schools for children and youths existed. Cultural events 
were always being held, and publications distributed, in 
secret. These activities served to sustain us, to cement 
in us a profound defiance of our miserable lot, and to 
make us determined to live to see the end of the enemy. 
Did that add up to passive resistance? By no means. 
Who among us could afford to remain passive and rely 
on the course of events? One had to be ever on the alert 
in order to survive the wretchedness of ghetto life. As I 
see it, all the striving that this involved really amounted 
to a combination of resistance against evil and struggle 
for dignity. If we committed no overt acts against the 
Germans in those days, it was not because of lack of 
morale or absence of organized leadership, but because 
we felt that our purposes would not be served that way. 
Even the underground was deterred by the German 
practice of making us collectively responsible for any- 
thing that happened. Would it have been right to jeopar- 
dize the lives of thousands of Jews, when the primary 
aim was to outwit the enemy and live to witness his de- 
struction? 

Soon, according to the German plan, deportations 
commenced, and the entire social structure we had built 
at the cost of so much personal sacrifice crumbled. We 
had read, in illegal publications, about the gassing of 
the Jews of the little town of Kolo and the liquidation of 
the Lublin ghetto. But all that seemed far off. We didn’t 
believe that those things could happen to us. 

I remember how it was when I went back to the shop 
where I worked, after my mother and brother were taken 
away. A friend, noticing that my eyes were swollen from 
weeping, understood what had just happened to me. 

“Well, it’s a good thing your brother was with your 
mother, anyway,” she tried to comfort me. “He’s young. 
He'll be able to work for her.” 

For a while, I took courage from that thought. They 
must be at a work camp, I told myself; surely they were 
not done away with. One simply could not help but swal- 
low specious German assurances that deportation meant 
only going to a work camp. Who could comprehend, at 
that time, the existence of gas-chambers and crematoria? 
A man who survived the period told me a story that has 
left an indelible imprint on my mind. 

During the mass deportations, this man lost everyone 
in his family but an eight-year-old brother. They lived 
in a far corner of a courtyard, in two small rooms. In 
one, the man made a hiding-place for the boy. A chest 
blocked access to it. Every morning, before leaving for 
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CONTINUED 


a German workshop outside the ghetto, the older brother 
would prepare the younger’s food for the day. He would 
caution the boy not to venture out of his place of con- 
cealment, and would always lock the outer door of the 
room. Several raids were carried out on that street, but 
the hiding-place was never discovered. One day, the man 
returned from work to find that the room had been 
broken into. But the chest had not been moved from its 
accustomed position. The hideout had not been found! 
He hurried to it. The eight-year-old lay on the floor. 
dead, beside a half-finished bowl of soup. The child, 
hearing the Germans breaking into the house, had died 
of fright. 

Everyone fought hard to drive away the thought that 
deportation meant death. Even after the first excapees 
from Treblinka arrived and told the terrible truth about 
the gas chambers, many Jews tried to convince them- 
selves that the Germans needed Jewish workers, that per- 
haps those who had been lucky through so many “selec- 
tions” were ordained to live. 

I remember a scene in our shop. It was just after the 
great “selection” in Mila Street. The hall we worked in 
was half-empty. At their machines, the people, pale and 
worn and filled with sorrow, sat crying silently into the 
bundles of ready-cut German uniforms. There was no 
incentive to work. Once again, German promises had 
proved false; again, the Nazis had torn loved ones from 
us. The future was plain: tomorrow, death for us, too. 
Yet. no sooner did the shop foreman appear and make 
a brief announcement than the machines began to hum 
and all seemed relatively bright once more: New bolts 
of material had just arrived; the Germans had placed 
a new order that would take two months to fill. Over 
wan feces there spread a ray of hope—a chance to live 
two months more! In wartime, anything could happen 
during so long a period. Perhaps—each of us told him- 
self—Ill be lucky again. ... 

The urge to live blunted our pangs of grief over those 
taken from us. It beclouded reality, stifling the truth that 
death always hovered about us. This drive, it seems to 
me, made the Warsaw uprising so late in coming. But the 
silent death of thousands upon thousands made the up- 
rising inevitable. 

Could you have seen them marching speechlessly down 
their last road, could you have looked into those faces 
stony with silence, you would have sensed the deep con- 
tempt of these Jews for their murderers and the un- 
faltering stoicism with which they confronted their 
fate. They were people of great will. The number who 
went along solely in order to accompany parents, chil- 
dren, wives and husbands to mass graves will never be 
known. Many might have escaped, or won reprieves, but 
preferred death. Who can ever calculate the strength of 
such as these? 

Yes, it was the tens of thousands who died in silence 
who paved the way for action by the living. For their 


deed hammered into the minds of us who remained the 
fact that the Nazis would spare no one. Then, and only 
then, did the idea of struggle in its highest form—the 
struggle to die with dignity—take shape. 

The resistance organization was composed of the rem. 
nants of the ghetto’s youth; the nucleus of it was the 


youth of the various illegal political groups. Little by} 


little, the rest of the population began to heed the slogans 
of the youngsters: “We won’t let ourselves be sent away!” 
“Resist!” The tortured and broken ghetto Jew soon found 
himself. With a sense of relief, he gave mute assent to 
this new power rising inside the blood-stained ghetto 
walls. 

We worked feverishly to gird ourselves for the final 
struggle. 

I recall a brief, accidental meeting between several of 
our comrades who lived on the “Aryan” side of the 
ghetto and a messenger from the ghetto. Yurek Blones 
had been sent on a mission to the representatives on the 
“Aryan” side. Michal Klepfish, Zygmund Fridrich, Celek 
and I stood by breathlessly as Yurek spoke: 

“Hurry! Send ammunition as soon as possible. It may 
soon be too late. The Germans know the ghetto is prepar- 
ing to fight.” 

We remained silent. Why repeat again an undeniable 
fact: The partisans were very poorly armed. 

One day, Michal secretly tested a homemade grenade, 
and it exploded. I remember vividly, to this dey, his 
childlike joy. 

“Now we can make them ourselves!” he exulted. 

With mounting excitement, explosives are bought and 
smuggled into the ghetto. There, under the noses of the 
Germans, tiny, poorly equipped shops are converted to 
the production of grenades, bombs and _ incendiary 
missiles. Wherever members of the resistance organiza- 
tion are hiding out, battle tactics are rehearsed. 

Will I ever forget the rooms at 32 Swientierska Street, 
where I would meet with other partisans? A little am- 
munition “factory” was located there, too. I would come 
in from a mission to the “Aryan” side, and, as | sat in 
a corner going over various matters with Abrasha Blum 
—the leading spirit of that particular group—my eyes 
would be glued to the door through which young people 
were forever passing to and fro. They belonged to various 
resistance groups quartered all over the ghetto. They 
would come to deliver or pick up instructions or arms. 
The girls often carried market baskets or shoulder sacks. 

They were all very serious and took pains to appear 
calm as they went about their clandestine tasks. Up there, 
on the fourth floor, I could see and feel how different was 
the atmosphere from that outside. Day-to-day hardships 
were of small concern. Scorn greeted every new example 
of German chicanery. Preparation for action dominated 
everything. The resistance youth had risen above the 
sordid circumstances of ghetto life. 

What inspired these young organizers of the uprising? 
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What faith accounted for their fervor? They knew very 
well that they would not survive the battle. Thev knew 
exactly how cruel the enemy could be. Nevertheless, an 
inner fire, a profound conviction that their cause was 
just, drove them on, and attracted to them the tortured 
remnants of Warsaw Jewry. 

Many will say that during those final days, as in oth- 
er times when Jews have been similarly beleaguered, 
the age-old courage, stamina and moral fiber of the 
Jewish people gave us spirit and strengthened our will 
to act. That is certainly true. I would also add, however, 
that equally important was the fact that our youth had 
grown up imbued with a zeal for freedom and social 


: justice. The yearning for human regeneration fused with 


the desire for national rebirth to fire the soul of the 
young ghetto fighter. It was hardly fortuitous that most 
of the organizers of the uprising were members of such 
youth movements as the Hashomer Hatzair, Hechalutz, 
Dror, Gordonia and the junior affiliate of the Bund 
(Jewish Socialist party). 

On Passover Eve 1943, the Germans came to finish 


the job of exterminating the last Warsaw Jews. At once, 


the ghetto rose in battle. 

Armed with a few revolvers and makeshift grenades 
and whatever else could pass for weapons, the insurgents 
posted themselves in buildings and crude bunkers. Al- 
though the streets were empty, the Germans marched 
in shooting. The partisans returned the fire. They killed 
many Germans, but were themselves decimated. Still, 


_ the Nazis were pushed back beyond the ghetto wall! 


It may seem incredible, but it is true that the Ger- 
mans, although a thousand-fold stronger than their op- 
ponents, were so stunned by the fact that the Jew dared 


_ to fight that they feared coming face to face again with 


him. The Germans set up their heavy artillery all around 
the outside wall of the ghetto and pursued the attack 
from that position. Still the ghetto would not yield. Ger- 
man prestige suffered a great blow. A military force that 
had conquered entire countries in a matter of days was 
unable to take a miserable shantytown defended by the 
weakest of the weak! Only one recourse was left to the 
Germans: They simply set fire to the ghetto and reduced 
it to a shambles. 

The story emerges in fragments: 

Tovye Bozhikowski’s battle group took up its position 
at 33 Nalewski Street. After hours of fighting, it re- 
pulsed the Germans twice. During occasional lulls, 
Tovye’s men stripped weapons from the dead Nazis who 
strewed the area. But from the point beyond the ghetto 
wall to which the enemy had retired, incendiary bombs 
were hurled. The house in which Tovye’s group was 
stationed became enveloped in flames. Our fighters de- 
tided to withdraw to another post, but before setting 
out they fired a German supply depot nearby. This new 
fire trapped them once again. Bits of flaming wood fell 
down upon them, igniting their clothing. The situation 
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was hopeless; it seemed that all would be burned alive. 
Suddenly, one of the group found an opening in a wall 
barely large enough to permit a man to squeeze through. 
One by one, the human torches slipped out of the blazing 
ruins into the next street, where they continued to fight. 

At 29 Mila Street, in an underground bunker, 200 
Jews and three units of resistance fighters were located. 
The Germans directed a barrage of grenades at the bunk- 
er. The occupants replied in kind. The enemy, however, 
much larger in numbers and much better armed, drew 
ever closer. There was only one thing to do: delay the 
entrance of the Germans long enough to permit the sur- 
vivors of the bunker to escape via a canal. The resist- 
ance commander, nineteen-year-old Arele Hochberg, or- 
dered everyone to take that route. Then, handing his 
own weapons to a lieutenant, he wedged his body into 
the opening separating the bunker from the Germans. He 
was shot at once, but his body blocked the Germans’ 
entry for about fifteen minutes. By the time they forced 
their way into the bunker, the living had escaped thanks 
to the sacrifice of Arele Hochberg. 

General Strop, who destroyed the Warsaw ghetto, 
stated in an official report that the uprising was quelled 
on May 16, after four weeks of struggle. The great 
majority of members of the resistance organization were, 
of course, killed. Mordecai Anilewicz, heroic leader of 
the uprising, and his entire staff, were gassed. A great 
many others were burned to death or asphyxiated. But 
for long weeks after the struggle was over, other Jews 
remained hidden in the ghetto’s ruins, in still-smoldering 
bunkers, and would not give themselves up. Occasionally, 
single shots were heard in the tomb-like atmosphere. 
Not until the last fighting ghetto Jew drew his last 
breath did the uprising actually end. 

When the uprising began, Jewish leaders on the 
“Aryan” side sent radio messages to the world describ- 
ing what was happening. They pleaded for ammunition 
and other forms of aid; they attempted to arouse some 
protest against German barbarism. But in vain. The 
world sat silently by. Equally silent were our Polish 
neighbors, who witnessed with their own eyes the slow 
annihilation of the ghetto. Our people were entirely 
alone, abandoned. 

Those of us who survived can never forget that feeling 
of desertion we experienced. We shall never be able to 
find justification for the world’s having forsaken us in 
our hour of immolation. 

But we derive some satisfaction from knowing that it 
was the Jew of the Warsaw ghetto—the weakest, the most 
despised, the most persecuted of all victims of tyranny— 
who ignited the torch of resistance to Nazism. The up- 
rising served notice that never again will Jewish blood 
be taken with impunity, never again will Jewish honor 
be insulted lightly. The Jews of the Warsaw ghetto 
demonstrated this, above all: how to live despite over- 
whelming odds, how to die for great principles. 












Our Love Affair with Germany. 
By Hans Habe. 
Puinam. 247 pp. $3.00. 


IT Is HARD to say whether this is 
a good book with some very bad 
lapses or a bad book with a number 
of very bright spots. I have finally 
decided in favor of the latter. 

In many ways, Mr. Habe shows 
good judgment. Rightly, he does not 
think that German opponents of re- 
armament are merely trying to bar- 
gain for better terms: He knows that 
a majority of Germans have a genuine 
horror of war, and that this is a 
powerful factor in the controversy 
over German participation in the 
European defense community. Habe 
also has freed himself from the idea 
that German youth—because its older 
stratum has gone through Nazi 
schools and Hitler Youth—must be 
impregnated with Nazi ideas: He 
knows that the young people in Ger- 
many are far more receptive to demo- 
cratic ideas than the adults. Only 
an excellent observer could write 
these lines: 

“Like all people, the Germans 
cherish a tender feeling for their 
past. But in the case of Germany 
the immediate past, namely the 
Third Reich, is emotionally black- 
listed. Instead of longing for yes- 
terday, they therefore once re- 


move their feelings and long for 
the day before yesterday.” 


What an outstanding book Mr. 
Habe could have written if he had 
started from this, his own recogni- 
tion: Unfortunately, his thinking was 
deflected from this course by his 
bitter feeling over American sponsor- 
ship of German rearmament. 

In criticizing this part of Amer- 
ican policy, Habe argues that the 
Germans cannot be trusted with 
weapons. He repeats (in frequent 
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contradiction to better insight shown 
in other parts of the book) the prac- 
tice of innumerable newspaper cor- 
respondents, who cite every public 
appearance of a prominent Third 
Reich personage, every expression of 
aggressive nationalism by some Ger- 
man politician, every blunder in per- 
sonnel policy committed by the Bonn 
Government as evidence of the “re- 
Nazification” of Germany. These 
writers seem to have expected that 
the Nazis would not try, even as in- 
dividuals, to return to positions of 
influence and prestige, or, at least, 
that they would be frustrated in all 
instances, or that Germany could 
work herself out of shame and de- 
feat with her mind perfectly bal- 
anced, not skidding either to the side 
of self-contempt or to that of over: 
assertiveness. Well, the human mind 
and human institutions do not work 
that way. We cannot be absolutely 
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can we be quite sure about the French 
and Italians. And I don’t think it is 
treason to say that, again for very 
different reasons, the Europeans un- 
derstandably do not feel quite sure 
about the United States. Should we 
all, out of mistrust of one another, 
leave the field to the totalitarians? 

Mr. Habe, of course, does not want 
that; rather. he thinks that German 
rearmament will not add to our 
strength but detract from it—that 


German soldiers would be a liability, © 


not an asset. Why? 


1. By forcing German youth into | 
the army, we are antagonizing the | 
young people and also the best part p 


of the adults. 
2. When asking for 
armed support of the West, we im- 


plicitly or explicitly have to pledge | 
Ger- | 


ourselves to include Western 
many in our defense perimeter. Habe 
regards this as too high a price. 

3. As a consequence of rearma- 


ment, “Germany will be the most [| 


powerful country, not only on the 
Continent but in the whole of Europe 
as well,” and she will reach that po- 
sition “not later than 1954.” Habe 
foresees all sorts of evil conse 
quences from this rise of our ex 
enemy: Germany will “impose its will 
on other nations of Europe, either 
by persuasion or if necessary by 


force.” West Germany will trade | 


with the East even against the will 
of the United States or will extort an 
enormous compensation for refrain- 
ing from such trade, and the West 
Germans may well enter into “an in- 
dependent Munich agreement” with 
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the East Germans. If they do, then 
this restoration of German unity “will 
create a Third Force with clear aims 
of expansion—such a force might 
possibly result in World War III at 
a time not necessarily opportune for 
the United States and its traditional 
allies.” 

4, Finally, “Germany’s 
tarization is identical with 
Nazification.” 

Of all these contentions, only the 
first has some merit. It is true that, 
on the issue of European defense, 
American policy has encountered the 
resistance of the anti-militaristic 
youth which accepted our earlier mes- 
sage of unconditional pacifism (for 
Germany) without reservation, and 
of the Social Democrats, who repre- 
sent the strongest anti-totalitarian 
force in the country. All this is bad 
enough, but no reason for suicide— 
and what else would abandonment 
of the European Defense Community 
mean under any circumstances other 
than universal and effectively con- 
trolled disarmament? Granted that 
the existence of the European Defense 
Community is not absolutely depend- 
ent on German participation, yet it 
is difficult to see how European de- 
fense could be made effective without 
the Germans, since France and 
Britain have their overseas commit- 
ments and we—aside from having to 
contain Communist China—have to 
play the role of the principal “arsenal 
of democracy.” 

Habe’s_ illusion that Western 
Europe could be defended not only 
without German soldiers, but even 
without German territory, glosses 
over the most important reason why 
we had to go into Germany in the 
first place: because the space be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Rhine is 
hardly deep enough for effective de- 
fense, and because the Ruhr valley 
in Soviet hands would probably tip 
the scales of power in favor of Com- 
munism. And why does Mr. Habe 
think that West Germany, if granted 
twelve or even twenty divisions, 
could dictate policy to France, Brit- 
ain, Italy, the Low Countries, which 
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altogether outnumber her better than 
three to one? 

Any such contention as Mr. Habe’s 
would be laughed out of court if it 
were not for the experience of 1940. 
This is the basis of French fears and 
of jitters in other quarters, but the 
analogy is so untenable that Habe 
does not even make it explicit. He 
himself describes, and perhaps ex- 
aggerates, the unpopularity of army 
service in Germany; according to 
him, the “entire intelligentsia” and 
“almost all workers and farmers” are 
opposed to rearmament. Is that the 
political climate in which a nation 
may be tempted, or statesmen may 
plan, to wage military aggression? 

There remains the argument that 
“re-militarization means re-Nazifica- 
tion.” Habe, like many other ob- 
servers (inside as well as outside 
Germany), draws oversimplified con- 
clusions from some incontestable his- 
torical facts. Nazism, of course, was 
militaristic, but that does not mean 
that every military man must be pre- 
sumed to be a Nazi. The Reichswehr 
helped the Nazis to power, but it does 
not follow that German division com- 
manders in a European army will try 
to establish a Nazi or semi-Nazi re- 
gime. Nowhere in Germany can one 
find a more thorough disillusionment 
with Hitlerism, a more intense hat- 
red of the Nazis, than in a substan- 
tial section of the old officer class. 
For men like Generals Speidel and 
Heusinger, who are in positions of 
great responsibility in the prepara- 
tory work for German military or- 
ganization, it is undoubtedly a matter 
of deep conviction to combat all Nazi 
influence. It is also a matter of self- 
preservation, since these men would 
share the fate of the conspirators of 
1944 if the Nazis again became the 
masters of Germany. It has become 
almost a habit to deprecate the 
change of mind among German of- 
ficers because it was a result of mili- 
tary catastrophes; but why should 
the indescribable horrors of Stalin- 
grad, where a German army was de- 
liberately sacrificed by the Fuehrer 
to his own concept of glory, not be 


able to produce the most firm and 
genuine anti-Nazi convictions? Ac- 
tually, the Bundesrepublik has a 
chance which the Weimar Republic 
never enjoyed: to create a military 
force which can be relied on against 
attacks not only from the Left but 
also from the Right. 

This, to be sure, is only a chance, 
not a certainty. Some former officers 
boast that they are still fuehrertreu— 
loyal to the Fuehrer—and others, 
who are less vociferous, are just as 
bad or worse. Dr. Adenauer is above 
suspicion of being a Nazi; he is not 
above suspicion of preferring an ex- 
Nazi, who may not be so very ex, to 
a man who sympathizes with the op- 
position. It is imperative for the 
American Government to keep its 
fingers in this particular pie. Amer- 
ica must make former 
Nazis who cannot offer convincing 
evidence of a complete change of 
heart will be used only if technically 
indispensable—rarely the case. 

Even Habe realizes that friends of 
German democracy may have to con- 
centrate their efforts on safeguarding 
the political reliability of the German 
divisions rather than fight the arma- 
ment plan itself. But in preparing this 
rear position for the opponents of the 
armament plan, Habe fails to take 
cognizance of some important re- 
alities. Take, for instance, his sug- 
gestion that the control of German 
armament be left to the French and 
British: “Not only are they much 
more experienced in this field, but 
we would also prevent unnecessary 
conflicts between France and England 
on the one hand and our authorities 
on the other.” The French, in the 
1920s, acquired a lot of experience in 
achieving a minimum of German dis- 
armament with a maximum of Ger- 
man resentment. Although Mr. 
Habe’s proposal might minimize fric- 
tions between Western Europe and 
the United States, it would do so at 
the price of removing the umpire 
from German-French quarrels over 
army matters. 

The present Russian peace offen- 
sive makes it very likely that Soviet 
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diplomacy will in the near future pro- 
duce a new scheme of German unifi- 
cation and evacuation of German ter- 
ritory by all foreign troops. Such a 
scheme may favorably impress our 
European allies as well as the Ger- 
mans. We cannot stay in Germany or 
insist on German participation in 
European defense against the com- 
bined will of the Germans and the 
West Europeans. Consequently, ac- 
ceptance of the evacuation-and-dis- 
armament principle by the United 
States may be necessary to forestall 
even greater disaster, namely the loss 
of our European friends. 

Habe, although his book was pub- 
lished before Stalin’s death, has fore- 
seen a somewhat similar situation. 
Relieved at the prospect of eliminat- 
ing the specter of German divisions, 
he tries to make evacuation palatable 
with an absurd argument: “If the 
Russians retreat behind the Elbe 
[obviously should read: ‘Oder’] and 
we behind the Rhine, the stakes 
would be exactly the same as today.” 
Actually, if we were politically forced 
to evacuate Germany without very 
strict guarantees against Soviet ag- 
gression—guarantees which are no- 
where in sight now—we would have 
suffered a major defeat. 

Habe’s argument might be almost 
universally recognized as unrealistic 
—to put the case mildly—if it were 
not for the wishful thinking of our 
fanatical tax-reducers and _ budget- 
balancers, who are getting their axes 
ready to cut defense appropriations 
and foreign aid. In the recent past, 
they have contributed at least as 
much to the delay of adequate Euro- 
pean defense preparations as all 
European Communists and neutralists 
together. In the future, when Malen- 
kov’s apparently more flexible policy 
is bound to supply them with lots of 
pretexts for optimism, they will be a 
first-rate menace. It is only in the 
context of this prospective develop- 
ment that Mr. Habe’s misinterpreta- 
tions, which otherwise might be com- 
pensated by the good points in his 
approach, must be regarded as a 
potential source of great harm. 


A Defense of *Apartheid’ 


South Africa. 
By Jan H. Hofmeyr. 
McGraw-Hill. 253 pp. $3.75. 


THIS INFORMATIVE, though hardly 
profound, history of South Africa 
was written by the outstanding lib- 
eral leader of that country. After the 
author’s death in 1948, hastened by 
his futile opposition to Dr. Malan’s 
forces, the text was supplemented by 
J. C. Cope, who carried the chronicle 
forward into 1952. The writing of 
both authors is competent enough, 
but it is evident that the history of 
South Africa is a sadly neglected 
field. 

The interest of the American read- 
er undoubtedly centers on South 
Africa’s race policy. Hofmeyr rejects 
a policy of subjugation and serfdom. 
But he also opposes a policy working 
toward the equality of white and 
colored people. Allegedly, men are 
equal only “in the possession of a 
personality that is worthy of rever- 
ence” and in the right to the develop- 
ment of that personality “so far as 
may be compatible with the common 
good.” This rather bewildering con- 
cept is tied to the argument that 
equalization of colored people with 
white men would magnify rather than 
minimize racial antipathy. Regardless 
of whether this latter assumption 
would be borne out by events, the pit- 
ting of a fancied “common good” 
against the natural rights of individ- 
uals, be they black, white or green, 
seems quite incompatible with lib- 
eralism or Christianity. The argument 
really means that the native Bantu 
should not develop his personality 
further than is acceptable to the 
whites—and that is not very far. 

What is the practical solution? 
Hofmeyr claims that the black is 
“different” from the white man. The 
recognition of this “fact of differ- 
ence” should be the starting point of 
the South African native policy. 
Needless to say, the difference is not 
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defined. Nevertheless, from this un. 
defined term there is developed the 
policy of segregation, which, in its 
most “ideal” form, proposes the 
settling of the natives on_ isolated 
reservations. 

But there a little difficulty arises, 
The white man does not want to dis. 
pense with black labor; he would 
fall into misery if apartheid were to 
separate him completely from the 
black economy. Nor does he want to 
give to the 8,500,000 natives the 
lands which would be required if 
they were to become self-contained. 
He just wants to part with a little 
land so that the natives will be com- 
pelled to work on white farms and 
in factories. Moreover, the white 
wants to hire the Bantu with his en- 
tire family, to stabilize employment 
conditions and to squeeze out free 
work from the children and _ the 
wives. 

Large numbers of natives have 
been living in cities and have be 
come workers, craftsmen, teachers— 
members of a modern society. Many 
natives have become educated to a 
point where attempts to lead them 
back to tribal civilization cannot pos- 
sibly succeed. The even more 
advanced “half-castes”—1],400,000 
against 2,600,000 whites—have been 
forced by Malan’s policy into an al- 
liance with the natives. Thus, 2,600,- 
000 whites are confronted by 9,900, 
000 non-whites. Not unexpectedly, the 
authors conclude that the policy of 
apartheid has come too late. 

This belatedness is described as 
South Africa’s “tragedy.” The 
Europeanized ex-tribalized _ natives 
have come to stay. Hence, the authors 
suggest that, as a practical policy, 
racial distinctiveness and social segre- 
gation should be maintained. They 
are not quite sure that such a policy 
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would insure the future ascendancy 
and leadership of the white man in 
South Africa and so, in the end, they 
latch onto the afterthought that the 
industrial revolution would provide 
the solution to South Africa’s racial 
problems. 

If the quality of white leadership 
is measured by the confusions un- 
derlying the apartheid policy—and 
this “liberal” argumentation—the 
chances for continued European “as- 
cendancy” are slim indeed. Given the 


fear of “racial” extinction, it is in- 
comprehensible that the South 
African whites do not fill their thin- 
ning ranks through European mass 
immigration. Given the fear of “cul- 
tural” degeneration, it is indefensible 
that the Bantu gets so precious little 
education. The difference in living 
standards which many whites exploit 
as a pretext for discriminatory poli- 
cies is not a fact of nature but sub- 
ject to change. Hence, if the whites 
fear economic decline through equal- 


ization, they should do their best to 
improve the living standards of the 
natives. 

No doubt, the South African 
whites are confronted by a difficult 
situation. Their fears are psychologi- 
cally explainable. But there is no 
choice; in a state which wants to re- 
main, or to become, a democracy, 
one cannot for long oppress four. The 
apartheid policy must lead to the 
very catastrophe it allegedly is de- 
signed to forestall. 





A Briton Speaks for America 


The American Road to World Peace. 


By Sir Alfred Zimmern. 
Dutton. 279 pp. $4.00. 


THIs BOOK, by a distinguished pro- 
ponent of the old League of Nations, 
is dedicated to the proposition that 
the American people, in their in- 
stinctive appeal for democratic law 
in world affairs, have been traveling 
the Right and Only possible read to 
world peace. Sir Alfred pleads with 
his fellow Europeans (and peoples 
the world over) for greater under- 
standing of American leadership, and 
pleads with Americans for increased 
support of the UN Charter. 

In Sir Alfred’s erudite and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of U.S. policy, 
Europeans misunderstood Wilson’s 
proposed world government as only 
another excuse for traditional alli- 
ances. Although abandoned by Amer- 
ican isolationists, the Wilsonian ideal 
continued to influence American poli- 
cies. Between the wars, these policies 
repeatedly failed to achieve peace 
through diplomatic appeals to The 
Law. Sir Alfred blames these fail- 
ures on faithless Europeans and on 
American “pacifists,” led by Presi- 
dent Hoover, who refused to risk war 
with Japan over the Manchurian ad- 
venture. This failure to act, Sir Al- 
fred notes carefully, marked Amer- 
ica’s catastrophic retreat from _ its 
responsibilities in East Asia and 
foreshadowed the rise of Hitler in 
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Europe. As Stimson realized, Amer- 
ica’s refusal to defend the Nine 
Power Treaty made that agreement, 
and others embodying The Law, 
mere “scraps of paper.” Sir Alfred 
believes that force and concerted 
military action is a necessary adjunct 
to any rule of law, as did Wilson. 

World War II jolted Americans in- 
to a more sophisticated approach to 
the ideal. Having moved, again, to 
establish a form of world govern- 
ment, the United States brought 
forth the Baruch Plan, which sought 
not to abolish force but to bring it 
under international control. This 
“only” road to peace, however, has 
been determinedly blocked by the 
Kremlin. Undaunted, Sir Alfred en- 
dorses America’s courageous (and, 
he acknowledges, rather lonely) 
stand in Korea and turns to the 
American Constitution as a blueprint 
for re-designing the UN Charter to 
yield better world government. 

This persistent vision rises like a 
sentimental mist from the gaping 
omissions which stamp much of this 
book with the character of a horta- 
tory essay, rather than the kard and 
fast political analysis it tries to be. 
Sir Alfred recognizes, in United Na- 
tions affairs, symptoms of decline 
paralleling those which heralded the 


demise of the League. He neverthe- 
less affirms that the American goal 
of world peace “can be reached by 
means of a constitutional document, 
the United Nations Charte:, and in 
no other way discernible to the po- 
litical thinker in the preseat age.” 
Sir Alfred might have mentioned 
that the maintenance of a balance of 
power is not only a condition for 
world peace, but also a valid means 
of achieving it. He fails to do so. 
His hypothesis seems to be that be- 
cause the balance-of-power mechan- 
ism can no longer operate among 
powerless Europeans—as Wilson so 
aptly perceived—that mechanism is 
therefore unworthy of application on 
a global scale. His thesis therefore 
omits consideration of the shifting 
dynamics of power politics. He makes 
dramatic use of Mackinder s “Heart- 
land” theory (i.e., he who rules East 
Europe rules the world), but he as- 
sumes that, with the passing of Krem- 
lin despots, the Russian people will 
automatically abandon war to em- 
brace a well-written UN Charter. 
The coming of this day, however, 
is admittedly contingent on the 
world’s understanding and accept- 
ance of the American vision of world 
order under law. Perhaps it is also 
contingent upon the American peo- 
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ple’s understanding of balance-of.- 
power mechanisms and of those “il- 
legal” and “irrational” forces shap- 
ing national as well as international 
politics. These forces cannot be 
simply ignored, to be successfully met 
“by means of a constitutional docu- 
ment.” 

Sir Alfred employs the American 


Constitution as a blueprint for world 
government without considering that 
its influence once-sovereign 
states was not admitted until after a 
civil war. The Constitution’s exist- 
ence likewise depends not only on the 
enforcement of wise laws, but upon 
an extra-constitutional phenomenon, 
namely a two-party system reflecting 
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an educated, wealthy society, unique 7 
in itself, and far from analagous to | 
the world’s society of nation-states, 7 

But great visions have their hon. 7 
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Commentary on the American Scene. 
Edited by Elliot Cohen. 
Knopf. 364 pp. $3.75. 


To ANYONE who was mortified 
when Momma spoke Yiddish out 
loud in the subway, to those who 
thought Pop a hateful tyrant when 
he insisted that ball-playing was for 
the goyim and not for a proper Jew- 
ish lad already past his bar mitzvah, 
Commentary on the American Scene 
is a rich and meaningful book. They 
will find it not only diverting and 
amusing, but even revealing of their 
own lives. They will find in it flashes 
of insight into their experience that 
will give them new understanding of, 
and not a little pride in, the culture 
and tradition they now, as the Sec- 
ond Generation, are obliged to carry 
on. 

The book consists of sketches and 
excursions in reminiscence that first 
appeared in Commentary, the month- 
ly published under the auspices of 
the American Jewish Committee and 
edited by Elliot Cohen. Many readers 
of the magazine consider it the best 
periodical of general cultural appeal 
in the United States. The depart- 
ment, “From the American Scene,” 
the light fare of the magazine, is 
where most of these sketches were 
first published. The light fare is in- 
tellectually nourishing as well as 
stimulating. 

The reader will quickly discover 
that nostalgia forms the theme on 
which the several sketches develop 
their variations. Nostalgia is not at 
all a mean emotion, nor are its 
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moods easy to capture. A walk down 
Memory Lane can be dull or inter- 
esting, depending on the skill and 
artistry with which the narrator per- 
ceives the landmarks on the way and 
communicates the glow of recognition 
to his companions. Life with Father 
and I Remember Mama vook their 
audience along similar paths in 
different environments and were suc- 
cessful because they communicated 
sentiments and affections dear and 
common to all of us. It takes doing. 

Much as the thematic sentiment of 
the sketches is uniform, the variety 
of their locale, personnel and inci- 
dent is astonishing. The book makes 
swift excursions from St. Paul to 
Brownsville (New York). from the 
Bronx to the Catskills, with stopovers 
in San Francisco, Tulsa, Manhattan 
and a New England town called 
Sprucetown. 

The Jews who people these sketches 
come largely from the great body of 
Yiddish-speaking immigrants who 
thronged to this country in the first 
decades of this century, pioneered 
with new concepts and new ap- 
praisals of social and economic jus- 
tice, overcame the hardships and ad- 
versity that are the lot of strangers 
in a new land, took root and brought 
forth a generation that is only now 
beginning to appreciate the moral 
and spiritual values they represented. 
How embarrassingly awkward were 
these Poppas and Mommas with their 







ored and not ineffectual place in the 7 Pri 
history of mankind. It is to Sir Al. | ri 
fred’s credit that he holds up the <4 
American vision to the scrutiny of a 7 1 
searching world. 4 al 
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disregard for dress and decorum and | 
the niceties of the native language! 


How impatient was Shirley when a slee 
Momma pinned her old-fashioned 3 tha 
locket watch on her darling “Shoile- 7 the 
leh” before she sent her off prayer: | Zin 
fully on her first date with a boy. | ‘é 
friend. Shirley, sedate and married, | the 
would love to possess this locket © s0i 
watch again now that it’s curiously in bui 
fashion once more! iS exl: 

Each of the sketches in the book is | tru 


a gem in its own right. Some are | 
jewels of a superlative order. It is E 
probably unfair to single any out for 
special mention, yet “Heritage” by 
Shlomo Katz, “’Twas a Dark Night 
in Brownsville” by William Poster, 
“The Jewish Paintner” by Harry 
Gersh are a trio that would do credit 
to a collection of the “best” of any 
year. “Seventh Avenue: Boss and 
Worker” by Wallace Markfield. “The 
Jewish Delicatessen” by Ruth Glazer 
and “I Cash Clothes” by Donald 
Paneth form another trio that only 
editorial ruthlessness could keep out 
of the same collection. Indeed, none 
of these stories, essays and sketches 
can be skipped by anyone who wish- 
es to recapture the meaning and 
flavor of the integration of immi- 
grant Jews in the American scene. 
An introduction by David Ries- 
man and a foreword by Elliot Cohen 
illumine the book in the manner that 
colored and intricate initials might 
embellish a cherished parchment. 
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The New Fiction Best-Seller 


Prince Bart: A Novel of Our Times. 
By Jay Richard Kennedy. 
Farrar, Straus. 439 pp. $3.95. 


Tus 1s the story of Bart Blaine. 
born Bartholomew Brykcinki, the son 
of Polish immigrants, a man driven 
by Freudian devils who becomes a 
famous movie star and destroys him- 
self in the process. It is not a par- 
ticularly new story, either in Amer- 
ican fiction or in American lite, this 
tale of the success that wrecks the 
man who achieves it. Jay Kennedy 
writes with the wild fierceness of a 
prophet heralding a revelation to a 
sleeping world, yet he tells us nothing 
that we could not have read between 
the lines of any 20-cent movie maga- 
zine. The values that are worth 
cherishing receive no nourishment in 
the Hollywood soil or, indeed, in any 
soil where a human being cannot 
build a productive and meaningful 
existence for himself: This is a great 
truth, but the telling of it does not 


Reviewed by Esta Klein 


Former instructor in English, 
University of Minnesota 


necessarily produce a great book. 
Prince Bart is a novel nct so much 
“of our times” as of the moment. 
There is no question that it is at- 
tracting attention now as much be- 
cause of its Hollywood locale, its re- 
semblance to the actual life of a well- 
known movie actor and its lurid sex 
passages as for any intrinsic worth 
it may have as serious literature. As 
a novel, its flaws are many. Ken- 
nedy’s style is undistinguished. The 
best he manages is a stream-of-con- 
sciousness punning system that re- 
veals more about the stamp Joyce 
has left on literary technique than it 
does about the inner workings of 
Kennedy’s characters. At his worst, 
Kennedy is guilty of incredibly bad 
taste, a crude sort of sensationalism 
that serves only to make the reader 
lose faith in the validity of the 


characters as believable people whose 
plights are to be taken seriously. 

What Prince Bart does have to its 
credit is vitality, the vitality that 
comes from the sincere and deep feel: 
ing of an author for his material. 
Kennedy obviously does care about 
what has happened to Blaine, and 
somehow he manages to communicate 
his feeling so that the reader cares, 
too. Coarse, inept, unreal as the book 
often is, there is stuff here that is 
powerful—chiefly, the spectacle of a 
man who fights and suffers and dies, 
and in whom you have, almost de- 
spite your best critical sense, a gen- 
uine interest. It is not an interest that 
lasts much beyond the finishing of 
the novel. The wallop is momentary 
and a little shaky, but it is neverthe- 
less a wallop. Many recent novels 
don’t have even that much. 
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Daniel Aaron 

John Franklin Bardin 
Irwin Edman 
Granville Hicks 
Michael Karpovich 
Bertram D. Wolfe 


Gregory Zilboorg 
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Spring Book Number 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: A Re-evaluation 


Willa Cather, An Unfurnished Novelist 

Peter Quennell’s The Singular Preference 

The Idea of Success in Contemporary Fiction 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s The World and the West 

Peter Viereck’s Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals 


Guttmacher & Weihofen’s Psychiatry and the Law 
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On SCREEN 


MARKFIELD 


WO YOUNGSTERS—Stanley Kub- 
| ae and Howard Sackler—with 
tough stomachs, a liberated camera 
and a shoestring budget have con- 
cocted, in Fear and Desire, a highly- 
spiced avant-garde aspic out of stand- 
ard war fiction and erratic verse. 
The story places four soldiers (origin 
and era unspecified) in a forest thick 
with enemy, and follows their course 
as they argue over ways and means 
of escape. It has them build a raft, 
butcher a patrol, engage in pre-erotic 
sex-play with a captured girl and, 
finally, shoot down an enemy general 
in the middle of his Job-like medita- 
tions. 

A highly gifted beginner, director 
Kubrick takes delight in inch-by-inch 
close-ups and photographic excur- 
sions into underlighted forests that 
reveal lacey patterns of vegetation, 
leaf and splatters of sun. He tries 
to get around much of the verbal 
stuff by pointing his camera any- 
where and everywhere, so that you 
stop listening after a while and spend 
much of the time studying the com- 
positional patterns on the screen. 
Kubrick tosses in whole chunks of 
the movie alphabet, which, crude and 
powerful as they are, never quite lock 
into place. Unwilling to relinquish a 
point or drop a symbol once it has 
done its work, he dwells, with 
scatalogical rapture, over plates of 
stew dripping down upon the bodies 
of open-eyed soldiers and _ insects 
cavorting over the skin of a dead girl. 

Howard Sackler’s script is more 
than a little reminiscent of the early 
Auden and Isherwood plays. The 
verse rustles with the suggestion of 
things magical, of animism, totem 









By Wallace Markfield 


Avant-garde 
And Kitsch 


and taboo, while Hellenic deities 
slither about the forest, along with 
dim specters from Lear, Carroll, 
Grimm’s Tales and Mother Goose. 
By and large, his characters, despite 
their elliptical concern with the 
problems of Original Sin, Free Will, 
Guilt and Authority, struck me like 
a quartet of neurotic boy scouts em- 
barked upon a merit-badge obstacle 
course. Withal, you'll probably find 
this worth the effort of braving the 
traditional art-theater audience. 

The Juggler is a hard-working, 
well-intentioned little movie which 
offers some interesting sights and 
sounds of Israeli streets, transit 
camps and kibbutzim. There is a 
more than reasonable chance, to my 
mind at least, that it would have been 
a far better picture if amateurs had 
been used in place of the known pro- 
fessionals, who, with habits and de- 
liveries attuned to their own hard- 
gained styles, continually remind you 
that they are, after all, just actors 
doing the best they can. 

The story, mating the chase thriller 
with psychological melodrama, brings 
to Israel a once great juggler (Kirk 
Douglas), still blistered with memor- 
ies of his concentration-camp stay 
and the murder of his family. In a 
fit of panic, he assaults a policeman 
and, pursued by a relentless Israeli 
Javert (Paul Stewart), wanders up 
and down the countryside, to fall in, 
finally, with a short-rationed kibbutz 
and a winsome, rifle-toting sabra 
(Milly Vitale). 

Juggling only three objects at a 
time, Douglas manages nevertheless 
to give off an air of profound skill 
and ease. Like the early Cagney, his 





body is never still a minute; hands | 
flutter and knees teeter constantly 
like someone on the verge of throw. 
ing a roundhouse right. He is able, | 
too, to spill over into completely un. 7 
inhibited tears or hysteria, and bites | 
down on his role with a fantastic, | 
single-tracked intensity. Milly Vitale | 
has a set of the most believable thighs | 
ever presented on the screen, while 
Paul Stewart looks like somebody 7 
elbowing his way to the two-dollar | 
window before the starting gate | 
closes. f 
Ring Around the Moon is a pleas. | 
antly mediocre Italian import con- | 
cerning the devious realpolitiking of | 
assorted liberals, Socialists, Stalinists | 
and Christian Democrats who have | 
decided to repair their bomb-dam. 
aged town clock. It has a village | 
priest maneuvering between the | 
different ideologies like Foxy Grand- . 
pa ice-bound on stilts; a diminutive, 4 
slightly deaf Mayor, representing, | | 






























suppose, democracy in extremis; an ig 
Iago-type tailor; and an opéra bouffe | 
Communist endowed with the rummy, — 
square-handed gestures of a Wallace ~ 
Beery and the cuddly aspect of Henry © 
Armetta. : 

The last-named (Nando Bruno) Z 
seems to me an actor of almost © 
matchless guile and discretion, who : 
knows how to neutralize the tricky © 
and the sentimental with a puckered 7 
lip, a midriff-scratch or a Schweikish | 
shrug. In one_ beautifully played 
scene, he goes to Rome for orders 
from the “Big Boss” and is forced 
to wait long and humiliating hours in 
the marbled antechambers of the Pal- 
ace of the Workingman. When he is 
finally admitted to the presence of a | 
sub-chief, the sound-track is stilled | 
as he sits before the little bureau- 
crat’s desk, his face running through 
an addled gamut of awe, expostula- 
tion and near-cosmic bewilderment. 
Every emotion, every slogan and bit 
of revolutionary invective hurled at 
him is somehow made _ physically 
lucid, without the loss of a single 
syllable. For this bit alone, you can 
charge off half of the too-high price 
of admission. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Muste Protests Use of Name 
By ‘Smith Act Victims’ Front 

The following letter, which I have sent to Mr. 
Edward K. Barsky, may be of interest to NEw 
LEADER readers: 

“J am in receipt of your form letter of April 
23, 1953, enclosing proof of an ‘educational 
folder’ to be sent out by the National Commit- 
tee to Win Amnesty for the Smith Act Victims. 
This folder contains a list of signers of an 
appeal for amnesty for the Smith Act defend- 
ants which was sent to President Truman to- 
ward the end of last year. Among the names 
is my own. 

“I did sign such an appeal, since I approved 
heartily of the content of that particular letter 
and had confidence in the persons who indi- 
cated that they were sponsoring it. I regarded 
it as an ad hoc communication. I did not 
understand that I was joining any committee 
or indirectly and by implication becoming a 
member of any committee, certainly not that 
the letter I signed had anything to do with the 
National Committee to Win Amnesty for the 
Smith Act Victims. 

“There is another factor in this situation, 
namely that apparently the letter which I did 
sign is not to be reproduced as a part of the 
proposed folder. The folder is obviously to be 
used to win financial and other support for the 
National Committee to Win Amnesty for the 
Smith Act Victims. 

“I do not wish to support this committee. I 
wish to carry on activity for amnesty for the 
Smith Act defendants, a cause in which I do 
believe, under other auspices.” 

New York City A. J. MustE 
Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 





Sees No Ethical Difference 
Between Nixon, Stevenson Funds 


Why pick on Nixon? The article by Charles 
Abrams on the Nixon fund [“Are ‘Fund’ Raisers 
Fit to Be Congressmen?” THe New LeapER, 
March 23] is flagrantly unfair, because it singles 
Nixon out as if he had set a precedent. There 
is only passing mention of one of Stevenson’s 
funds, and no mention at all of the political 
funds of other public officials, including some 
who are applauded by many liberals and 
“liberals.” 

Abrams never expressly concedes that the 
Stevenson and Nixon cases are essentially paral- 
lel. Yet they are. During the campaign, a 
baker’s dozen of Columbia professors let loose 
at Nixon with a dishonest attack in which they 
coolly pretended to discover an ethical differ- 
ence between the Nixon and Stevenson funds. 
One could wish that such men as Trilling and 
Maclver had not bunched themselves with 
party-liners and Hisslings and agonized anti- 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


anti-Communists in that sortie from Morning- 
side Heights. 

Between the records of Nixon and Stevenson 
there are real and important differences. Nixon 
is a conservative, and organized labor has the 
rational motive of self-interest in attacking him 
strenuously. Nixon is an anti-Communist, with 
the most courageous and brilliant record of any 
public official in exposing and assaulting the 
fifth column, whereas Stevenson is an anti- 
anti-Communist. 

But as for any ethical difference between the 
Nixon and Stevenson funds, that is moonshine. 
New York City ANDREW AVERY 


Defends Threatened Boycott 
Over James Burnham Book 


I regret that the letter which I signed [THE 
New Leaper, April 13] condemning certain 
bookstores for not carrying or displaying James 
Burnham’s book, Containment or Liberation, 
does not meet with the approval of Mr. Eugene 
Messner [THE New Leaner, April 27]. I think 
that, upon more careful analysis, he may see 
the civil-liberties point involved. 

1. Democracy depends upon the activity of 
the marketplace of ideas and speech, and the 
essence of free speech is diversity of opinion. 
Bookstores have, unhappily, not always dis- 
played anti-Communist literature in large meas- 
ure, and I do not think it altogether an accident 
that it has been so difficult to find the Burnham 
book in many bookstores, in Washington as well 
as New York. All that was intended by the 
letter was to point out the existing imbalance; 
there is nothing unworthy in the signers’ 
threatening to cease patronizing bookstores 
which fail to provide a proper balance. 

2. Mr. Messner well illustrates the loose use 
of the term “McCarthyism.” Many people refuse 
to patronize a store when they suspect it of 
discriminating against Negroes or Jews. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, for example, 
has supported the right of Negroes to picket 
stores which they felt did not employ an ade- 
quate proportion of Negroes. Before World 
War II, people were urged in the newspapers 
and by many Jewish organizations not to 
patronize a little news dealer in Yorkville who 
was featuring only Nazi and Christian Front 
literature. 

Protests and action such as I have indicated 
would promote greater diversity, hence greater 
freedom. It is quite different from the action 
of the Decent Literature Committee in Brook- 
lyn, which threatened store-owners with loss of 
business unless they removed certain literature 
from their shelves. This was surely censorship 
of a kind. What I have proposed is a perfectly 
valid method of enlarging the area of freedom. 
New York City CLIFFORD FORSTER 
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with Robert Dougies © Torin Thatcher 
and JAMES MASON 


as ROMMEL 





RICHARD BURTON 
ROBERT NEWTON 






NOW - Branat’s MAYFAIR 


7th Ave. & 47th St. 
Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 
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MIGHTY 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC BALL 


fs caeioies Cooier 


“Magnificent! A great film!"’—CcRowTHER, TIMES 


ALAN LADD ¢ JEAN ARTHUR ¢ VAN HEFLIN 
in GEORGE STEVENS? Production of 


“SHANE” 


co-starring BRANDON DE WILDE and JACK PALANCE 
color by TECHNICOLOR « A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: "SALUDOS AMIGOS"—Gala new revue pro- 
duced by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond 





FABIANS FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


Bly" “MAN IN THE DARK" 


EDMOND O'BRIEN 
PLUS 


>) ‘Ambush at Tomahawk Gap’ 
; ON DERRICK 
a aoc md 











ALFRED DRAKE 


RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 





with CONSTANCE 

R ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.2 80. Matmess 

& Wednesday & Fak ltAt Xe 4.20001. 

H GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 


ta The Pulitzer Prize Musical Pley 


South Pacific 


“‘eeconancK ° Tapert ° 
end WUANITA 


MAJESTICTI THEATRE, West 44th St 
Eves. st 8:30, Mats. Wed. ome a2: 















BERTRAM D. WOLFE, 
SIDNEY HOOK 
AND NORMAN THOMAS 


will analyze the 
Soviet “peace” offensive 
Wednesday, May 13, 8:30 p.m. 
Atran Center, 

Zo 1. 18 St, ¥. 
Admission free 
Auspices: Union for Democratic 
Socialism 

















7th HILARIOUS MONTH! 


“AN pene + soma COMEDY!" 
tkinson, Times 


MELVYN DOUGLAS « 
“Time Out For Ginger” 


PRICES Reostons, | Orchestra $4.80; Balcony, $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


Matinees Wed. 


Sat.: Orch. $3.60; Balc. $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax inci. 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with mail order. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St. £. of Bway, N.Y. 36 ° 


LU 2-3897 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you nd looking for ye 4 er, send for 

free, rated booklet titled To the ‘Author “ta 
Searoh ae a Publisher. It telle how we can publish, 
Pray ond and distribute your book, as we have done 
other writers, All subjects consid- 
ont New authors welcomed. Write today for Book- 
let NL, It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. ! 
in Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Btvd., Hollywood 26 

















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNCED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits eve returnable 
wpon withdrewal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 


Summer Rental: 
1 Two-room Bungalow 
1 Three-room Bungalow 
near Mohegan Colony, 
within one hour of New York 
Weekdays—Phone: STerling 8-4677 
Saturday & Sunday—Phone: LAke- 
land 8-5048 














Member of New Leaner staff would 
like to rent house or cottage within 
100 miles of New York City, July- 
August 


Box 30 THe New Leaver 
7 East 15th St. N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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NOW PLAYING! 


Meet 
Jane 
Powell, 
Farley 
Granger, = 
Ann Miller vali a big 
‘cast of song and dance 
and comedy stars in 
M-G-M's Technicolor 
F// 
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BIG TIME MUSICAL! 














Loew's STATE ‘isn's. 











THEATER PARTIES 





ment, 7 East 15th St., N 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaner Theatrical went 
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rom the Israeli 


id 
none more stirring than. this “drama of 


a man who, in the birth of a new nation, 


—— 


found the re-birth of his own soul! =. 


RK DOUGLAS 


in the role he 
will be remembered 









_for- always! 
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filmed in the actual locales... the streets of 
Tel-Aviv... the . 

desert hills... the 

waterfront of Haifa! 









A Columbia Picture » Produced by STANLEY KRAMER 


vin MILLY VITALE 


Paul Stewart - Joey Walsh + and Oscar Karlwels 
Screen Play by MICHAEL BLANKFORT + Based on His Best-Selling Novel 
Directed by EDWARD DMYTRYK 
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Southeast Asia Crisis 


Moscow’s REPLY to President Eisenhower’s demand to 
back up its peaceful words with deeds has been to expand 
the war in Indo-China, where the Communist Vietminh 
has overrun the tiny kingdom of Laos. By the time this 
appears, Laos may be wholly in Red hands. Immediately 
imperiled is a third member of the Associated States of 
Indo-China, Cambodia. What seems to be in progress is 
a plan to outflank Vietnam by taking Laos and Cambodia, 
and to use the latter countries as a springboard for an 
eventual invasion of Thailand and Burma. Already, 
stories are emanating from northern Burma of Chinese 
Communist miiltary activity, and the “Ausland” Thais 
are being incited against Thailand. We are witnessing, in 
short, a new phase of the Communist strategy for the 
conquest of Southeast Asia. This, in turn, is part of the 
Soviet master plan, outlined by Lenin three decades ago 
and repeatedly emphasized by Malenkov in recent years, 
of conquering Asia as a decisive means of bringing about 
the downfall of Europe. 

Whatever salutary second thoughts the Laos invasion 
may awaken in those who have accepted at face value 
Moscow’s fourth “peace” offensive, the invasion itself 
has precipitated a new and growing crisis that must be 
met forthwith. It reveals, all too clearly, that French 
claims of having the Indo-China war well in hand have 
proved false, and that France can no longer be entrusted 
with sole conduct of it. This means that more than mili- 
tary aid is now required if Southeast Asia is to be saved. 

The aid promised by Secretary of State Dulles must 
be questioned on two counts. First, since it is to come 
from military supplies earmarked for Europe, there is 
the danger of shoring up Indo-China defenses at the 
expense of Europe—hardly, on the surface, a wise deci- 
sion. Second, and more important, since France seems to 
be fighting a losing war in Indo-China, there is the very 
real possibility that U.S. arms may fall into the hands 
of the Vietminh. Without a doubt, all possible military 
help should be given to the anti-Communist cause in In- 
do-China—but who wields those arms, and for what pur- 
pose, has become as decisive as the act of sending them. 

With the experience of Nationalist China so recent, we 
might ask ourselves whether it is not proper and neces- 
sary, at this point, for the United States and Britain to 
enter into some sort of partnership with the French that 
will entitle them to participate in the political decisions 
that must be made in order to win the military war in 
Indo-China. What those decisions should be has been 


made clear in this Cambodian statement: 
“The Khmer nation [Cambodia], provided complete 


30 


independence is accorded it by its powerful friend f 


[France], is ready to fight fiercely to the last extreme 
against the Communist invader, in perfect cooperation 
with France and with the assistance of the powerfi 
allies with whom Cambodia shares the ideal of peace 
and liberty.” 


France has been making the fatal error of assuming} 
that independence for the Associated States could be de [ 


layed until the war against Communism is won; it has not 


understood that independence, besides being a goal, isa) 
means of winning the war. It is not arms so much a!) 
troops that are needed. The Indo-Chinese peoples will be} 
willing to supply those troops—whose effectiveness is) 
bound to be greater than foreign soldiers—if only the} 


French will give them a stake to fight for. 

Americans might permit the French the luxury of 
colonial thinking, and confine themselves to criticism of it 
were not America’s own interests linked with France’s in 


Indo-China. The threat to Southeast Asia is a threat to | 
the United States. To “internationalize” the war there, | 


as some suggest, would be futile; Soviet Russia would 
block any United Nations attempt to intervene. 

In the opinion of this journal, America, Britain and 
France should assume joint political and military respon- 
sibility in Indo-China. Prime Minister Churchill has re- 
jected a Labor appeal that Britain send troops, but is 


unlikely to refuse to participate in a united effort. That [ 
effort, to be successful, must be predicated upon immedi: j 
ate independence for the Associated States and their} 
participation as equals in the defense against Communist 
aggression. Once that is accomplished, all-out U.S. mili- f 


tary aid may prove truly effective. 


McCarthy v. Wechsler} 


OVERSTEPPING yet again the bounds of decency and f 


democracy, Senator McCarthy would now straitjacket the 
press. About ten days ago, the Senator summoned before 
his Permanent Investigating Committee the Editor of the 
New York Post, James A. Wechsler. The ostensible reason 
was to inquire into a book that Wechsler had written 
many years ago. But during the inquiry, McCarthy never 
once mentioned the name of the book. Instead, he ques 
tioned Wechsler at length about editorials he had written 
in opposition to McCarthy and such legislative paragon: 
as Senator Jenner and Representative Velde, and asked 
how many “Communists” the Post employed. The pur 
pose was unmistakable: to frighten Wechsler and other 
newspaper critics. 

Wechsler, however, was not intimidated. He gave Me- 
Carthy tit for tat, and after the questioning promised to 
bring the matter before the American Society of News: 
paper Editors. For that purpose, he requested the trat- 
script of the inquiry. McCarthy refused to release it 
until Wechsler had “completed his testimony” by supply: 
ing the Committee with the names of his associates in the 
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Young Communist League from 1934 to 1937. This de- 
mand was irrelevant, because Wechsler had not been 
called to testify about his former Communist affiliation, 
and malicious, because publicity can only harm many 
who have since become, like Wechsler himself, staunch 
anti-Communists. Nevertheless, Wechsler complied, not 
wishing to give the Wisconsin smear artist a pretext for 
refusing to release the transcript. If and when it is issued, 
it will be interesting to see whether the ASNE will act. 

An additional Orwellian twist was given to the inquisi- 
tion when McCarthy persistently insinuated that Wechs- 
ler, despite fifteen years of demonstrable anti-Commu- 
nist activity, is a secret Communist. Thus, when a Daily 
Worker diatribe denouncing Wechsler as a leading Red 
foe was introduced, McCarthy asked whether Wechsler 
himself had written it! Later, McCarthy addressed a wire 
to Wechsler in the latter’s long-discarded party name! 
Of course, the Senator is trying to paint the editor red be- 
cause he is a devastating McCarthy critic. But what this 
suggests, in larger terms, is that McCarthy recognizes no 
brand of anti-Communism but his own as genuine. Such 
a monolithic approach illustrates, rather, how alike Mc- 
Carthyism and Communism are, basically, and how thor- 
oughly they complement each other. 

If the press would remain true to democracy, it will 
ceaselessly expose McCarthy as a would-be subversive. 


Immigration Guide 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has recently taken steps to- 
ward resolution of the immigration tangle. On April 22, 
he asked the Congress for emergency legislation to admit 
240,000 additional European refugees to the United 
States over a two-year period. And, in an earlier letter 
to Senator Arthur V. Watkins, he recommended Congres- 
sional action to eliminate certain injustices in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. Both these recommenda- 
tions are welcome, but they can serve only as a minimum 
program for those who believe in a just immigration law. 

Eisenhower’s ten-point critique of the McCarran Act 
concentrated on judicial processes set up to weed out so- 
called subversive aliens; in demanding firmer legal safe- 
guards and less discretionary judgment, he has set a 
clear task for the Congress. However, Mr. Eisenhower 
did not touch on the rotten core of the immigration law, 
the national-origins quota system. This system, as Charles 
B. Ellis most graphically shows on page 9 of this issue, 
enshrines a doctrine of Nordic superiority as the basis 
of our entire immigration policy. 

It is to be hoped that the President’s requested emer- 
gency DP legislation will not distract attention from this 
discriminatory system. Although half a loaf is better 
than none, and the emergency bills should be passed, 
the fight to end discrimination at our doorstep has only 
begun. The nation still looks to the President to provide 
leadership in that fight. 
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[2nd Jamiment Chamber Music Festival] 


JUNE 18 through JUNE 21, 1953 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 








Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 


concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 

THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 
Quartet in G Major ». ‘ ; ; : . HAYDN 
Quartet in D-flat Maj or, Op. a Sah a ceuy 9 2° “RRA 
Quintet in G Major, Op. III. . . BRAHMS 

with JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Solo Violist, Boston Symphony 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 33, No. 6 . : . : . BOCCHERINI 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 10. ee eee ae ee ee ae ee CC 
Quintet in C Major, Op. 161. : SCHUBERT 
with SAMUEL MAYES, Solo Cellist, Boston Symphony 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20 

Quartet in E Minor (Rassoumovsky} Op.59,No.2 —.. . . BEETHOVEN 
Quintet in A Major for Clarinet and Strings : hin oe ae 

with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinetist 

SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 

NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor . . . VIVALDI 
Piano Concerto in E-flat Major . | JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist, Soloist 

Tryptique . > ‘ . ‘ ‘ TANSMAN 
Symphony No.9 .. ae MENDELSSOHN 

SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 21 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18,No.4 . - .« « UEBTHOVEN 
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VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, ‘Pianist 
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Write for rates and other information: 
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